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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
AGDALA has fallen ; King Theodore is dead ; the prisoners 
have been released ; and the British Army is returning. This 
was the pleasant intelligence announced in Paris on Sunday, in 
England on Monday, and confirmed by Mr. Disraeli on Monday 
evening in a short speech in which he described the “ feat of arms 
as one unparalleled for completeness and precision,” and Sir Robert 
Napier as ‘‘ that great leader,” and promised a further communi- 
cation when Government had been more fully informed. As yet 
the India House has only received telegrams, which, however, show 
that Theodore attacked the British Army on Good Friday, the 
10th of April, and was driven back with heavy loss to himself and 
only a few wounded on our side. On Saturday and Sunday 
Theodore sent in all his European prisoners, but the British Gene- 
ral, doubtless to keep a promise made to his native allies, demanded 
that the King should surrender himself into our hands. The King, 
though deserted by the majority of his soldiers, refused, and on 
the 13th of April Magdala was carried by storm in the teeth of a 
furious resistance from a few of the despot’s more devoted adherents. 
Theodore was either killed or, as his two sons affirm, shot himself, 
and Abyssinia lay at the disposal of the British. ‘The orders for 
its evacuation have, however, been issued, and it is calculated 
that by the 30th of May the Army may be afloat, having achieved 
every object for which it was organized without the loss of one 
man killed in action, with little or no loss by disease, and without 
a blunder worthy of record. 


Sir Robert Napier, to whom the unexampled success of this 
expedition is mainly due, will, it is said, be offered a peerage,— 
which he will probably be obliged to decline, having many children 
and slender fortune,—will receive from Parliament the usual 
pension for three lives, and will succeed Sir W. Mansfield as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. He is the first Engineer, indeed the 
first scientifically trained officer, ever appointed to independent 
command, and his success is considered at the Horse Guards 
almost a calamity. Imagine a man who has studied mathe- 
matics, and is unconnected with any great family, being acknow- 
ledged in the British Army as a great General! We shall have 
commands distributed according to capacity next, and then where 
will the British Constitution be? ‘The Horse Guards, however, 
does not venture to resist the nation openly, and accordingly Sir 
R. Napier, who has conquered a kingdom, has been with marvel- 
lous promptitude gazetted to the G.C.B.-ship which he ought to 
have had, and would have had, if he had been uneducated, after 
his China campaign. 


The Duke of Edinburgh was on the 12th March, while pre- 
siding at a charitable dinner in Port Jackson, shot in the back by 
a Fenian named O'Farrell, said to have acted under orders from a 
committee at home. Fortunately for the Prince, the ball did not 
strike the spine, but glided round along the course of the ninth 
rib, and was easily extracted. The Prince has been ordered home, 
but he is believed to be out of danger. The malignant baseness of 
this attack on a young man wholly unconnected with politics, and 
doubly protected by his character of guest, has greatly excited the 
colonists, and the assassin has been tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death with a promptitude not displayed when the vic- 
tims were only the poor people of Clerkenwell. The object of the 





Fenian policy is of course to excite terror, and the result of their 
efforts is to deepen the national disgust for a party which does not 
hesitate to murder men who have given offence neither to Ireland 
nor to them. 


The long debate on Mr. Gladstone's first resolution, affirm- 
ing the necessity of disestablishing the Irish Church, terminated 
on Friday morning at 2.30 a.m. in a majority of sixty-five 
against Government. ‘This is an increase of five on the majority 
for going into Committee, and would, if the Constitution were 
not in a state of coma, be fatal to Mr. Disraeli’s government. 
That Government maintains that the Irish Church ought to con- 
tinue; the House of Commons has formally decreed by a heavy 
majority that it ought to cease; consequently, the Government 
has on a cardinal point of immediate politics lost the confidence 
of the country, and is bound by all precedents to resign. Mr, 
Disraeli went on Friday to Osborne, and it is of course within the 
range of possibility that he may adopt a manly course ; but, aware 
that he can never be Premier again, he is as likely to try to 
stick on, announce that he shall dissolve in February, and confine 
the work of the session to formal business. We hope he will, for 
we do not want the Liberals to be discredited by the attempt to 
lead this bad Parliament—the worst we ever had,—but if he does, 
it must be on the plea that the Constitution is suspended by his 
Reform Bill. His statement is to be made on Monday night. 


The debate of the week in the Commons, lasting three nights, 
was, on the whole, and with few exceptions, very tame and tire- 
some. Lord Derby, however, having recovered his usual rashness 
of nature with his health, breathed some vigour into the closing 
hours of Thursday night, by the brilliant but (to his own party) 
mischievous demonstration against the Liberals of Tuesday night 
in the Lords. Lord Derby professed not to discuss the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone's Resolutions, but only to ask Lord Russell whether 
the resolutions would be moved in the Lords before a Bill was 
introduced. However, Lord Derby at once rushed into the thick 
of the conflict, accused Mr. Gladstone's third resolution of asking 
the Qaeen to do what was unconstitutional, asserted that the 
resolutions “‘ if passed would involve the introduction of a measure 
upon which the two Houses of Parliament would be irreconcilably 
at variance,”—and expressed his opinion that the Ministry ought 
not ‘to think of resigning their offices under any amount of 
pressure and opposition, however factious, if any such should be 
offered,” until they had had an opportunity of appealing to the 
new constituencies. Lord Russell's reply was full of his old fire. 
He expressed the opinion that to set the Throne at variance with 
the Commons by advising the Queen to refuse an address carried 
by a large majority of the Commons would be a great folly, and 
his conviction that the Lords would accede to any Bill on the 
subject passed by large majorities in the Commons, and not verify 
Lord Derby’s imprudent and mischievous prophecy. 


This attempt of Lord Derby to set first the Queen and the 
Commons quarrelling, and then the Commons and the Lords, by 
predicting ‘irreconcilable variance,” and to arrogate to himself 
the duty of advising the Ministers to disregard hostile votes in 
the Commons, gave a certain fillip to the exhausted intellects of the 
Lower House, which the clatter of three days’ mere words had 
almost stupefied. Still, no sooner did Mr. Gladstone refer to Lord 
Derby’s intervention in the discussion, and his spontaneous burst 
of bad advice to all parties, than the jaded mind of the House 
woke up at once, and throughout that portion of his speech in 
which the leader of Opposition remorselessly dissected the lan- 
guage of ‘this presiding genius” of the Tory Cabinet, and 
asserted that it was his own duty, as representative of the people, 
to disregard altogether any ‘‘ word of command” coming from 
‘*another place,” he could scarcely speak ten words without being 
interrupted by the most enthusiastic cheering. Mr. Gladstone 
observed that the foolish words he criticized had been spoken in 
the presence of Her Majesty's Ministers, and had been wholly 
unrebuked. Why, Lord Malmesbury would as soon have thought 
of standing on his head as of rebuking Lord Derby! Instead of 
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doing so, he complained dolefully that he himself, though leader, of 
the House, was of so little account that the leaders of Opposition 
did not wait to hear what he had to say. It was very hard on the 
poor man, but then he really had nothing to say, and never has; 
and it is such hard work listening to a politician who has nothing 
to say. Now, * the presiding genius” jad, though it was of a mis- 
chievous and pernicious kind. 


The Ministry have gained two important elections—the elec- 
tions for Bristol and East Kent. At Bristol, Mr. S. Morley, 
the well known Radical, and a member of the Liberation Society, 
has been defeated by Mr. Miles after a very hot contest, in 
which Mr. Miles,—son, we believe, of the old Conservative 
candidate of bygone Protectionist days,—polled 5,173 votes, 
and Mr. S. Morley 4,977—the former winning by 196 votes. 
Mr. S. Morley was clearly an unfortunate candidate for the Radi- 
cals to put forward during this Irish Church contest. He is a 
vehement anti-State Church man, and precisely what is alleged 
against Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions is that they endanger the 
English no less than the Irish Church. Mr. Morley’s candidature 
cannot but have given strength to this impression, and lost the 
party many Liberal votes. In East Kent, the Liberal, Mr. 


Tufton, polled, according to an unofficial account, 3,109 votes | 


against the Conservative, Mr. Pemberton’s, 3,606,—so that the 
Conservative was returned by an increased majority. In 1865 the 
majority was only 276. These elections will give Mr. Disraeli a 
plausible ground for asserting that the country is not so united on 
the question of the Irish Church as we Liberals are apt to suppose. 
In Cockermouth, also, the Conservative candidate was elected by 
a majority of 26; but that is a small matter. 


Prince Humbert of Italy was married at Turin on the 22nd ult. 
The most marked incident connected with the event has been the 
contrast between the reception given to the Prince of Prussia, who 
is no connection of the House of Savoy, and to Prince Napoleon, 
who is. ‘The former was enthusiastic, the latter cold to hissing. 
The Prince of Prussia, on his side, is quite demonstrative. ‘The 
Princess Marguerite, it is said, tore the lace of her dress, where- 
upon the Crown Prince took out his scissors, snipped the lace, and 
put it in his bosom to keep for a souvenir. ‘The correspondents 
add that the feat, performed before hundreds of people, made the 
Prince quite the hero of Italy, and it does not matter much 
whether the story is true or not. Its circulation shows the popular 
tone. 


The Secretary for India on Friday se’nnight introduced two 
Bills for the improvement of Indian administration. They are 
not bad in their way, but he seems to have yielded to pressure. 
By the first he takes power to make of Bengal a separate Presi- 
dency,—to be operative, we suppose, when the present Lieutenant- 
(Governor retires,—and enables the Viceroy to override his Council 
without waiting for their minutes of dissent, minutes which con- 
sume weeks. By the second, he takes the power of nominating 
Members of the Indian Councils away from the India House, 
vesting it in himself—with the intention, as it would seem, of 
transferring it to the Viceroy—and changes the term of service for 
the Home Council from life to a period of twelve years. Any 
increase to the Viceroy’s powers is always wise, and twelve years 
is quite long enough for men to serve who usually begin after 
fifty; but Sir Stafford ought to have had the courage to vest him- 
self with the power of the purse. As it is, he remains responsible 
to the country for orders he distinctly disapproves. 





Since Marshal Narvaez’s death, Sefior Gonsalvez Bravo, a man 
as reckless of blood as the Marshal, but without his political 
ability, has been appointed Premier of Spain. It is believed that 
he will advise his mistress to abolish even the appearance of a 
Constitution, and reign avowedly as an absolute Queen. This 
course would be acceptable to the priests, and probably to the 
country districts, but it would infuriate the great cities, and 
probably be unacceptable to the army, which dislikes ecclesiastical 
interference. As yet there is no sign of the insurrection which, 
it is believed in some quarters, has for some time been in prepara- 
tion. 


Mr. Wyld’s Bill for creating Financial County Boards was on 
Wednesday referred to a committee. This Bill is in principle the 
most radical recently introduced, for it transfers the control of 
county finance from the gentry to the ratepayers, creating a 
new Board of Magistrates and representatives in equal propor- 
tion, but the county members whom it affects most closely are 
evidently afraid openly to resist it. Their tenants do not like the 


| way they are silenced about the expenditure .of their own money 

| It is perhaps better that the question should be shelved for a Po 

, The Twelve-pounders will searcely be contended to leave all exeen. 

|tive power in the counties to nominee. landlords even if ¢), 

secure half the control of the rates, and it is a pity to Spoil the 
completeness of a reform by piecemeal legislation. 





There is evidently a very serious idea of asking Parliament for 
an Irish establishment for the Prince of Wales. It is 
we believe with truth, that his residence in the island for a few 
/months in every year is much desired by Irishmen, and the 
Times points out with force one direct benefit it would secure to 
the country. Ireland would be as fashionable for tourists, sports. 
men, and money-spenders generally as Scotland now is. We do 
not suppose that either party in the State would strongly resist 
| a project acceptable to Ireland, and the money is of little gop. 
/ sequence; but it is a pity that the affair should have any colour 
of a bargain. It is a curious proof of the way we have treated 
Ireland for centuries, that there is not, and never has been, 4 
palace there. | 


Almost the only able and lively speech (before Mr. Gladstone's) 
of the week’s rather dismal and spiritless Irish debate was Mr. 
Horsman’s on Monday night. He showed that the Liberals haye 
never really had the power to legislate on the Irish Church $j] 
this year, that thirty-three years ago they were defeated in attempt- 
ing it by a powerful Tory Opposition which has only just lost itg 
force; and he showed that his leader, Mr. Gladstone, is stil] 
less liable to any charge of sudden change of attitude. This he 
proved by quotations from the comments of the newspapers of the 
day on his Irish Church speech in 1865,—amongst others, by along 
passage from an article in these columns, treating the speech asa 
deliberate sacrifice of his then seat for the University of Oxford 
to the earnestness of his Liberal principles, and pointing out how 
skilfully Mr. Gathorne Hardy had won to himself by his speech 
the Church support which Mr. Gladstone had sacrificed. Mr. 
Horsman was, as usual, amusing in his personalities. He said 
that it was notorious that of nine members of the Cabinet who 
‘adorned " the Treasury bench, eight are in favour of disestab- 
lishment ; the ninth, Mr. Hardy, is very averse to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, but still more averse to the disestab- 
lishment of the Government, ‘‘ which he evidently thinks the more 
valuable institution of the two,—and that is a view upon which 
his colleagues, without one dissentient voice, cordially agree with 
him.” Mr. Horsman, therefore, alluding to Mr. Disraeli’s boast 
at Edinburgh that the thirty-two best measures since the great 
Reform Act had been carried by Conservatives, in spite of factious 
Liberal opposition, anticipated that the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church would be carried by the present occupants of the 
Treasury bench, ‘as the Thirty-Third great measure of reform 
which has been carried by a Tory Government in spite of the 
obstruction of factious Liberals.” 





Certainly the most fantastic speech of the debate was made 
on Tuesday night by Lord Royston, M.P. for Cambridgeshire, 
eldest son of the Earl of Hardwicke,—the same man who, in 
conjunction with his noble father, made so hopeless an effort the 
other day to rouse Conservative enthusiasm in Cambridgeshire, 
and scolded those who did attend, so severely, for not being opulent 
and influential men. Lord Royston on Tuesday night became 
confidential. ‘The Irish Church was considered a gross anomaly by 
all who looked at the matter without party bias, but it was not 
fair to press the question on a Government ina minority. It 
was a gross piece of ingratitude, considering last year’s work. 
The very fact ‘‘of the English Church in Ireland being in 
minority was a strong and sound reason why they should support 
it.” He candidly anticipated a greater majority against his party 
than even before Easter, and in that case the only course was to 
appeal to the constituencies, though his own last meeting with 
his constituents had been far from comfortable. The anomalous 
character of the Irish Church was no objection to it,—though he 
did not object to removing it by “ levelling up,” instead of down, 
—and so on, through a see-saw of candour and contradiction. 
Lord Royston is, we believe, Controller of the Queen’s House- 
hold. Was he put there to supply Her Majesty with ‘the comic 
element,” now too often omitted from Royal households ? 


Lord Elcho, too, who insisted on speaking (literally at the 
eleventh hour) on Thursday night just before Mr. Gladstone's reply, 
seemed to have at least as much desire to smile as to speak. 
He spoke about half-an-hour, and smiled, perhaps, the other half, 
while the Liberals were urging him to sit down. Lord Elcho had 
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the grand self-assurance to say that there had been a disposition 
on that side of the House,—he sits with the Liberals, though voting 
with the Conservatives,—to suppress discussion. Suppress discus- 
sion! Why, no shadow of argument on either side had been 

less than as many times as there were speakers on that side 
during the debate, and Lord Elcho himself had nothing fresh to 
bring to the argument, except the “innumerable smile” on that sea 
of self-satisfaction, his handsome countenance, and some rambling 
story about an article in the Morning Chronicle of 1848, which, 
according to his account, represented the Peelites of that year 
more efficiently than the Day represented the Adullamites of 1867. 
If both the irrepressible story and the irrepressible smile had been 
repressed, we doubt if any one but Lord Elcho would have called 
it ‘suppressing discussion.” 


It appears from a reply given by Sir S. Northcote on Thursday, 
¢hat the new Indian Furlough Rules have gone to Calcutta again 
for revision, but when revised will be issued without further 
reference home. The key to that very odd arrangement is, we 

resume, this. The Indian Secretary liked the new rules, which 
would double the pleasantness of Indian service, but the majority 
of the Council, who want to keep India a separate planet, did not. 
Sir Stafford was firm, the Council was obstinate, and to save 
everybody's dignity the rules were sent to the Viceroy, with a 
public criticism on their liberality and a private hint to alter them 
_as little as may be, the regular mode of doing Indian business. 
We do not know that this has been the course of the affair, but 
we strongly suspect it, and venture to predict that the alterations 
ewill not be very important. 


As we predicted on its introduction, Sir Colman O’Loghlen has 
ibeen compelled to withdraw his Irish Peerage Bill; it trenched on 
the prerogative, and he had not obtained the Queen’s consent. 
Apart from the general question whether rank without duties is 
ever beneficial, whether every Peer ought not to help in legislation, 
the Irish and Scotch Peers have both one serious grievance. The 
Seotch, though not Peers of Parliament, cannot sit in the 
Commons at all, and the Irish Peers cannot sit unless elected in 
England. Dublin, for example, could not have returned Lord 
Palmerston. If the Conservative party want to do a really great 
«stroke of business, secure at least twenty aristocratic seats, they 
will remedy that anomaly. The Earl of Breadalbane’s seat for 
Perthshire, for example, would not be a very insecure one. 


Lord Salisbury retains his seat as Chairman of the Great 
Eastern—a decision exceedingly to his credit, and very consola- 
tory to folk in the Eastern Counties, who, among other reasons, 
want a Chairman whose house is on their line, and who therefore 
has to go frequently to the Shoreditch Station. If the crowd 
which sways, and hustles, and screams about that disgraceful plat- 
form, and tears off dresses in the coal-cellar called a booking- 
office, will only crush Lord Salisbury once a week, there will be a 
chance of securing a decent building. It appears from the first 
report signed by Lord Salisbury, that the main point for all 
interested in that line is just this. If they will consent to issue 
a million of debentures, with preference over everything, and give 
up metropolitan extensions, they will be solvent, and may have a 
dividend. If not, nobody can have anything for five years, as all 
income will be swallowed by bankers’ and other claims. That is 
clear, and not unsatisfactory ; but the Directors ought to have 
Teminded the shareholders that the Great Eastern never will pay 
till its terminus is transferred to some accessible region. It takes 
more time to get from the West, or even from the Strand, to the 
station, than to go to Colchester. 


Burke and Shaw, the two Fenians accused of treason-felony 
for their share in the attack upon Chester, were found guilty on 
Thursday, and sentenced to penal servitude for fifteen and ten 
years. The trial was marked by an innovation. Baron Bram- 
well refused to allow the prisoners to make the usual speech as to 
their motives, compelling them to confine themselves strictly to 
“observations in bar or mitigation of sentence. It was, he observed 
with some heat, a mischievous thing to allow a condemned man to 
carry off the apparent honour of the contest between him and the 
law. That is true, and too much licence has been allowed ; but the 
learned Baron should not forget that a good motive is a fair plea 
in mitigation of sentence, and a man cannot explain his political 
motives without some licence for his tongue. 


The trial of the Fenians accused of the Clerkenwell outrage 
ended in the acquittal of all except Barrett, the man who fired the 


| as there is some faint question about his identity. ‘The remainder 
‘of the accused were acquitted, partly because the legal evidence 
was defective, and partly because the jury were sick of informers. 
The verdict is doubtless right, but the result of the whole business 
has been a gross failure of justice, under circumstances of the most 
dangerous kind. 


Judgment had not been given in the Home case when the 
Court rose last night, and it is to be deferred to next term. 
The chief feature of the week has been Mr. Home's cross- 
examination by Mr. W. M. James, which was, however, scarcely 
as effective as it would have been if a regular common lawyer 
had done the work. ‘There was humour, however, in the learned 
counsel’s grave interrogations of Mr. Home as to the scientific 
phenomena attending his being raised into the air, and the double 
raps which are said to attend the poor man so pertinaciously 
wherever he goes—without door or knocker. Mr. Home wisely 
declined to give a demonstration in Court. As to the judgment, 
it seems a pity that the Court has no power of deciding that the 
money should-be rescued from both parties alike, and devoted to 
some sane and honest purpose. 


Are there really, as is stated positively in the newspapers, two 
thousand million rats (or other rodents) in France,—or about 
10,000 to the square mile, and more than fifty to each living soul 
in France? The difficulty as to this thrilling account is as to who 
took the census? Do the rats themselves make returns? If not, 
we fear there are no means of including them in agricultural 
statistics. If it were true, it might be rather formidable. Fifty 
rats, disposed to be aggressive, are the match of one full-grown 
man, still more of a woman or child; and we scarcely know, if 
this statement were true, why they should not change the dynasty 
at once by a plebiscitum like that which put down Bishop Hatto, 
and which would outnumber that received for the Napoleonic 
dynasty by at least fifty to one. 


We find that it has been commonly asserted that our remarks 
on the recent appointment at Winchester were “ inspired ” from 
New College, and were partially due to the disappointment felt at 
the failure of a New College candidate. This is not the case. 
We do not think it desirable to explain the positive sources of our 
knowledge in making statements for which we assume full respon- 
sibility, and the accuracy of which, indeed, after full challenge 
and reply, we have, we think, completely substantiated. But to 
remove misapprehension, we may state that neither directly nor 
indirectly have we learned anything at all on the subject through 
a New College source. 


There has been a steady feeling in the Consol Market, although 
occasional fluctuations have taken place on realizations. On 
Thursday, the closing price of Consols was 93} to 94 for delivery, 
and 94 to 944 for the 4th of June. Reduced and New Three per 
Cents. were 923 to 4; Exchequer Bills, 12s. to 17. prem. Friday 
was observed as a close holiday in the Stock Exchange, the trans- 
fer books at the Bank of England being shut. Indian Securities 
have been in active demand, and a farther advance has been 
established in the quotations. In the Foreign House a fair amount 
of business has been transacted, and the movements have generally 
been of a favourable character. A Tasmanian Six per Cent. Loan 
for 400,000/. has been readily subscribed for at prices ranging from 
102/. 1s. and upwards. There has been a fair demand for Home 
Railway Stocks, and values have been well supported. ‘The 
inquiry for accommodation has been rather active ; nevertheless, 
the rate in the open market is still 2 per cent. The stock of bul- 
lion in the Bank of England is now 20,632,886l., in the Bank of 
France, 45,606,000/. 


On Thursday and Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 24. Thursday, April 30. 
ote 15§ ove 1st 


Mexican ove one oe tee 

Spanish ... ose ose ove ove eve ove 87 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .., on wn om 60 ooo 60} 
862 . . owe 


Vitesse. . Nac” 70§ 
On Thursday and Friday week the leading British Railways left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 24. Thursday, April 30, 





barrel. He was sentenced to death, but will scarcely be hanged, | 


Great Eastern... ove ove ove 
Great Northern ove eco on ove ove 102} oe 103 
Great Western a -— a 52¢ ove 5Aj 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 9... see ove 128 we 128g 
London and Brighton o> ave ooo wee 52 wee 53 
London and North-Western om ove eee 116 eve 116§ 
London and South-Western on eve ove SBE eee 92 
London, Chatham, and Dove ~- ose ove 19 oo 13j 
Metropolitan .., ove ooo ovo eee eve lu wee 124 
Midland... om ere ove oe ove ove 108 ove 109 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... eco ove ove 1 ° 103¢ 
Do. York ... a ee) ° % 
South-Eastern...  .. se seen aee 74 ove 7 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FALL OF THEODORE. 


7": little cloud of which we spoke a fortnight since that 
has so long been rolling up and over the Abyssinian 
hills has burst at last, and Theodore and his sovereignty have 
alike disappeared. Never in modern warfare has so romantic an 
expedition had so perfect and dramatic a conclusion. No need 
any more to defend Sir Robert Napier from the charge of want 
of “dash.” The hour for which all his farseeing preparations 
had been made at length arrived, the enemy to reach whom 
he had traversed so many Alps was at last in sight, and the 
youngest hot-brain in the British Army could not have sprung 
upon the foe with swifter or more irresistible impetus than 
did the old Engineer, the “‘ Addiscombe man” who seemed to 
critics at home so cautious and so slow. A single telegram, 
and England recognized with a flash of insight what India 
had long known, that the old Indian Army had produced 
one more soldier of the stamp England so specially needs, the 
organizing dare-devil, the man who can lead a forlorn hope, 
or plan out an African campaign ; who, if need be, will hurl a 
minute brigade upon a disciplined army of fifteen times its 
strength—as he did in 1858—or, as in 1867, will foresee that 
in the depths of an African mountain range he may have 
ravines to cross over which elephants alone can be trusted to 
convey artillery, and, under a storm of ridicule and protest, 
will insist that the costly, greedy beasts shall form part of the 
expedition. The long mountain march in which nothing was 
forgotten, and nothing left to chance, was crowned by one of 
the most daring and romantic feats of arms ever performed, a 
feat which reads more like one of the exploits of the great 
founder of the Marhatta power than anything done by the 
general of a civilized army. We do not mean the battle of 
Talanta, which was probably a very ordinary affair. No 
details have yet been received, but Theodore, it seems clear, 
remained ignorant to the last of the strength of the little army 
creeping up his hills, descended from his fortress to the lofty 
platform at its foot, and endeavoured to crush the first brigade 
after it had crossed the Bashilo, and before the remainder of 
the army had reached the plain. He can hardly have had 
1,500 men opposed to him, but they were 1,500 men armed 
with all the means science has placed at the disposal of civili- 
zation ; and the Abyssinian soldiery apparently never reached 
them, failed utterly to break through that withering spray of 
lead and iron with which a modern army protects itself from 
a crushing charge. At least, no European was killed, while 
the Abyssinians lost 500 men, and retreated so hopelessly 
demoralized that they threw down their arms in thousands, 
and surrendered a most important point,—as we guess, a hill 
covering the only approach to the fortress. This is but a 
usual incident in a war between barbarism and civilization, and 
occurred at Plassey just as it must have happened at Talanta. 
The real feat was the assault of Magdala itself, the capture by 
sheer daring of a fortress perched upon a hill 2,000 feet high— 
or say, twice the height of Arthur’s Seat—accessible only by a 
single path, and from all descriptions defensible by a dozen reso- 
lute men. Whatever advantage Sir R. Napier may have derived 
from the surrendered position, that ascent into the clouds from 
a plateau 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, by a single road, 
in the teeth of a force which, however small, died fighting, 
must have been strangely exciting and picturesque, a deed 
to be classed with Wallace’s seizure of Stirling. The feat was 
the greater because it was, as we are almost certain, performed 
solely to keep faith with our Abyssinian allies. The prisoners 
had been surrendered after the battle, and the demand for 
Theodore’s person was made, we doubt not, because without 
that pledge Kasai would have been an enemy, and the 
Chief of Lasta a dangerous assailant. Neither would have 
assisted us if exposed to the future vengeance of the des- 
cendant of Menilek. Theodore, it seems certain, fought 
desperately to the last, and when all hope was gone, and 
it was clear that the red-coats would take him prisoner, 
chose, like an old Cesar, to die a king by his own hand, rather 
than surrender to theinvaders. The act was of a piece with all 
that is known of a man who, after a career resembling only 
that of Ivan the Terrible, had at last roused two Empires to 
exact the retribution his subjects were too abject to inflict. 
With his death, and the release of the prisoners, the war 
ended, and Sir Robert Napier, scarcely waiting to survey 
Magdala, issued orders for the immediate evacuation of the 
kingdom he had subdued. The shipments from Zoulla to 
Bombay haye already commenced, each division of the force 








along the route is falling back upon the post quitted 
by the one nearest the sea, the fighting brigades wil} 
have no impedimenta to pick up as they pass, and no 
roads to make, half the animals will be sold to Abys- 
sinians or presented to our allies, and by 30th May the 
last man will be afloat, and the Army, complete at all points 
will be on its way to Bombay, ready to perform any service 
Sir Stafford Northcote may require, or subside noiselessly once 
more into the hot monotony of Indian cantonment life 
Long before Parliament breaks up all that will remain to 
testify to the Abyssinian War will be a new name on the roll 
of Peers, and the subscription of one pound to be demanded 
from every man with 100/. a year. For that, surely not very 
exhausting, price the Anglo-Indian Chief has swept away the 
boldest and the worst of African tryants, has conquered a 
country which baffled the early Caliphs, and which even geogra- 
phers scarcely profess to know ; and 400 miles in the interior 
of Africa, amidst a system of mountains as defensible as the 
Himalayas, has rescued a few obscure men to whose protection 
the British faith was pledged, and slain the king who ventured 
to think that pledge was irredeemable. The honour of Great 
Britain has been redeemed, and throughout Asia, wherever a 
Mohammedan pilgrim moves—and in Asia the Mohammedan 
pilgrim is ubiquitous—men will repeat in fifty dialects the new 
story which so strongly illustrates the power of the white masters 
of India, India, which is still counted by every Mohammedan 
among the rightful possessions of the Faithful. Mecca 
is the Rome of the Mohammedan, and in Mecca, just 
across the narrow sea, the story of the Feringhee’s 
rage, of the passage over the mountains, of the battle 
of Talanta, of the storm of the hill fort, of the Chris- 
tian Emperor’s suicide, and of the sudden disappearance of 
the conquering force, will be first and most accurately told. 
The arm which reached Magdala might, if too far irritated, 
reach Mecca,—that is the thought which will send a chill 
through every Mohammedan breast, deepening, it may be, the 
dislike, but deepening still more the awe, felt for the Christian 
power. Cannot a white man, then, be imprisoned even beyond 
the African mountains without armies marching to his release, 
armies no more to be resisted by us than a bullet by cheese? 
Hm! Let the white man go free, lest worse things follow. 
That will be the conclusion throughout Asia, additional 
freedom for the Englishman to go forward on his appointed 
task, the remelting of the stereotyped social organizations of 
the Eastern world, of one clear half, and not in all respects 
the baser half, of the human race. Is not that worth the 
subscription of a pound ? 

The gain in prestige, however, considerable as it will prove, 
is but a trifle, compared with the gain in our own self-confi- 
dence. We can, then, be efficient, can do the work we intend 
to do without blunder, or disaster, or endless liability. The 
utter inefficiency of the English departments, their cumbrous- 
ness, and their cost, had begun to daunt the country, till it al- 
most believed that a foreign expedition was beyond its strength, 
that except for a great war amidst which departments could 
be revolutionized it was powerless, that it could not rid itself 
of the risk of humiliating and dangerous failure. So extreme 
was the depression, that at the outset of this very campaign 
scarcely any one ventured to hope for a supreme success, 
Everybody who had ever suffered from African fever found a 
hearing for his most gloomy predictions. There would be a 
failure of water, a failure of bread, a failure of transport. 
The army would be destroyed by sunstroke and dysentery, 
the beasts would be killed by the tsetse, the stores would be 
stolen by the people, and all that would remain from the 
expedition would be the lesson that Africa and the people 
who inhabit it are alike accursed; that Englishmen ought 
not to enter the continent, or if they enter it, ought to be left 
to a cruel but thoroughly deserved fate. All such predictions 
chimed in with the national mood, and were listened to by 
statesmen and soldiers, and but that the country had in some 
sulky fashion admitted its duty to itself, would in the eleventh 
hour have prevented the expedition. Fortunately the sense of 
duty is still all-powerful with Englishmen, and the work being 
done reluctantly, was done patiently and well. A single in- 
dividual was declared Dictator, that individual was selected 
in India, where men still believe that conquest is one of the 
duties of civilization, the “British taxpayer” was postponed 
for an instant to the Briton, the “‘man who had been in 
Africa” was believed, but disregarded, and the old conditions 
being once more accepted, the old result was onc? more 
obtained. Sir Robert Napier won Magdala as Clive won 
Plassey, in the teeth alike of the counsel of the wise and of 
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the wishes of the multitude. We may never repeat the ex- 
riment, but, at least, we have learned, or rather re-learned, 
the principles which make such experiments successful,—un- 
divided authority, unlimited power, a definite task, and a 
certainty of home support. Double that army, leaving it 
the same leader, with the same powers, and there is no 
empire in Asia it could not conquer; treble it, and there is 
no power in Europe to which it would not be formidable ; 
raise it to the size of the force which, in 1857, sixteen 
thousand miles from home, invaded and re-conquered India, 
and the first of military monarchies would feel that its 
resources were severely strained. The supply of resources 
is not the English difficulty, but the skill to use them; 
it is as difficult to us to create a perfect corps d'armée of 
5,000 men as a perfect army of 50,000, and in performing 
the task Sir Robert Napier has shown us all that our 
strength is not yet neutralized by senile foolishness. The 
Continent makes no mistakes as to its neighbours’ power of 
slaying, and, in our judgment, the five millions we shall have 
spent in Abyssinia is amply repaid by the Continental verdict 
that there is no knowing the English, no safety in ever 
reckoning that they are fairly out of the great game. It is 
as easy, if the Householder Parliament chooses, to reorganize 
the British Army on the principle successful in Abyssinia, un- 
divided authority, as to allow it to be rendered powerless by a 
footman-like reverence for an always injurious and now dying 
Royal prerogative. 

One word it remains to say, in justice to our enemies. To 
us, this Ministry, with its contempt alike for the Constitution, 
for the people, and for political truthfulness, is anathema 
maranatha, a mere evil to be abolished, if it costs us a revolu- 
tion; but in the matter of this expedition it has done well. It 
aecepted a duty from which Liberals shrunk, it applied means 
to ends as Liberals have seldom done, and it has succeeded 
with a completeness and a rapidity unknown in our recent 
annals. Sir Stafford Northcote is not a great Minister, still 
less a great man; but the consequences of failure would have 
been visited on his head, and to refuse him the credit of 
anexampled success, of a success which makes every English- 
man feel more hopeful than he felt yesterday, is not to fight, 
but to swindle, one’s political foes. The man has earned his 
Viceroyalty, and if there is a trace of decency left in Mr. 
Disraeli, if he can understand ever so little that service to 
England constitutes a greater claim than service to himself, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, if he desires it, will be the next ruler 
of the Indiarf Empire. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S SECOND VICTORY. 


HE dreariest debate of this Parliament was quickened 
into a real vividness and brilliance at its conclusion, by 
the reaction in the House of Commons resulting from the 
impromptu rescue attempted by Lord Derby on behalf of the 
Ministry in the Lords. We do not indeed ascribe Mr. Glad- 
stone’s increased majority to any action of Lord Derby’s, 
whether calculated to make or mar. The country sees 
perfectly well that there is nothing to be said for the Irish 
Church, and that the net result of all the talk was uttered 
by the whimsical Lord Royston, when in the same breath he 
admitted that there was no defence for it, but that it was a 
shame to attack it, and thought it very mean of the 
Liberals to assail a Church which was in so small a 
minority that it could make no effectual stand. The divi- 
sion would have been just the same whether Lord Derby 
had.cried his war-cry of “A Stanley to the rescue!” or not. 
But the spirit of the House of Commons and the situation of 
the Ministry under defeat are not just the same. The Lower 
House is not in the least inclined to brook the “Stanley in 
its veins,” if we may paraphrase a fine expression of the Poet 
Laureate’s. Mr. Gladstone’s fiery speech on Thursday night 
was evidently in great measure the result of Lord Derby’s 
quickening arrogance, and Mr. Disraeli’s dejected, indeed, 
utterly crestfallen reply showed how keenly the Prime Minister 
had felt the blunder of a patron whom he is not strong enough 
to rebuke. The “presiding genius,” as Mr. Gladstone play- 
fully christened the late Premier, has fallen into a mistake not 
uncommonly made by men of some vanity and headlong im- 
pulses. He fancied that he could reap the glory which his 
own favourite hero earned by merely descending into the 
battle-field and lifting up his voice. He fancied the Liberals 
would cower as soon as they heard that he was back again. 


“. ,. . « There he stood 
And shouted loudly. Pallas [say, as Lord Cairns] joined her voice. 





Clear as the trumpet’s sound, which calls to arms 
Some town, encompassed round with hostile bands, 
Rang out the voice of great HZacides.” 


But the result was not the same. For when “ Achilles’ 
voice of brass they heard,” the Liberals, instead of “ quailing 
in spirit,” renewed the onset with far more than their former 
vigour; and Agamemnon, instead of having reason to thank 
his recovered ally, retreats to his ships with something like apo- 
logies to his foes. A more curious instance of friends paralyzed 
by rash and arrogant help, and foes inspirited byit, could scarcely 
be, than the effect produced in the Commons on Thursday night 
by the onset of Lord Derby in the House of Peers on Tuesday. 
It just wanted some such idle threat of a collision between 
the Peers and the Commons, some such irresponsible advice 
to the Queen to refuse a reasonable request of the Lower 
House, some such dictation to the Ministry not to resign when, 
constitutionally, their resignation would be expected, to turn 
the balance of opinion in the Commons,—which was previously 
by no means eager, even if willing, for the ejection of the 
Ministry,—rather in favour of a change of Government to carry 
out the new policy. The advantages of the great achievement 
in Abyssinia, and of the Ministerial victories in Bristol 
and East Kent, were far more than balanced by this 
mad dash of the hot-headed Tory Rupert in the Lords. 
Cheering such as greeted Mr. Gladstone’s statement that 
“T, for one, speaking as a member of Parliament, and 
not presuming to commit any other man, give fair notice 
that in the discharge of those duties which the Constitution 
assigns to me as a representative of the people, I will not, on 
any conditions, consent to receive from another place the word 
of command,” has not been heard in the House since the con- 
clusion of his great speech on the second reading of the Re- 
form Bill of 1866. Mr. Disraeli, who understands the House 
well, evidently thought it hopeless to attempt a rally of his 
party in the face of the great disadvantages brought upon 
them by their former leader. He clearly thought the time 
more convenient for a tone that would soothe rather than 
challenge, and obliterate the impression that he had suggested 
his patron’s move. If the Ministry resign,—as seems now the 
more likely course,—the weight that turns the scale against 
them will have been cast in by Lord Derby. 

As to the course of the debate itself, which was dreary 
beyond the dreariness even of battles against time, there have 
not really been more than two arguments used on the Govern- 
ment side. As for ravings like Lord Claude Hamilton’s, com- 
paring the disestablishment of the Irish Church to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and predicting that persecution of 
the Irish Protestants will follow—as in the case of Louis XIV.’s 
policy—such withdrawal of their rights, he might as well have 
compared it to the massacre of St. Bartholomew at once,—the 
one comparison being quite as appropriate as the other. But 
two arguments, or at least one argument and one ghost of an 
argument, have been used on the Tory side, and there has 
been so very little like reasoning, that it is worth while noting 
what they were. The ghost of an argument was Mr. Walpole’s 
assertion that a very different array of logic is necessary to 
justify a destructive policy, from what would be necessary to 
warrant the rejection of the corresponding constructive policy, 
—that your case for disestablishment ought to be infinitely 
stronger than what would be a very sufficient case against the 
original establishment. Mr. Disraeli took up and pushed 
Mr. Walpole’s argument so far as to maintain that the case 
for disestablishing the Irish Church, now that it is there, on 
the mere ground that it does not fulfil its original purpose, is 
no stronger than the case for depriving any corporation or 
chartered company, like the Fishmongers’ Company, of its 
endowments, because it does not fulfil its original purpose. 
We do not deny Mr. Walpole’s position. We do think the 
argument for destruction ought always to be much stronger 
than the argument which should be quite enough to prevent 
the corresponding construction. But all the world knows that 
this zs so, in the case of the Church of Ireland. It would have 
been quite sufficient,—more than sufficient,—to prevent the 
endowment of the Irish Church by national revenues, if the 
Irish Church had been in a bare minority among the religions 
of Ireland, if Roman Catholicism had barely, but only 
barely outnumbered it. But if the injustice of endowing, 
with the nation’s property, a bare minority of the na- 
tion, would have been so flagrant as to preclude al! idea 
of its being done by the present generation,—is not the 
injustice of endowing a minority of one-eighth part, at least 
eight times as conspicuous and as great? Who can say that 


.| this margin is not ample,—overflowing,—to make more than 
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enough allowances for all Mr. Walpole’s demands, when he 
asks for a more conclusive case for destruction than any one 
would require to prevent the corresponding construction ? 
Under the special circumstances of this case, that is but the 
ghost of an argument. 

The second argument is, so far as it goes, far more 
important. It is Sir W. Heathcote’s, that if once you 
admit the principle of ecclesiastical equality,—especially if 
you go so far as to demand that the Church of the State 
must be the Church of the majority of the whole 
people,—the precedent of destroying the Irish Church 
cannot fail to be used with great force against the English 
Church :—the Catholics will ask for ecclesiastical equality not 
only in Ireland, but in the United Kingdom :—They will say, 
if you establish the Church of the majority in England and 
Scotland, and if we are to have equality, you must establish 
the Church of the majority in Ireland; and if you do not do 
this, you are bound to give us equality the other way, by dis- 
establishing the Church of the majority in Scotland and Eng- 
land. . Sir W. Heathcote added that if a vast majority, not 
only over every other sect, taken singly, but over the total of 
all sects combined, is not enough to justify establishment of 
Roman Catholicism in Ireland, the very bare majority which 
the Church of England may claim, but can scarcely be expected 
to hold continuously, over all other sects combined, will surely 
not be sufficient to justify long the English Establishment. 
So far as this argument goes, it is undoubtedly a real 
one. But it is quite inadequate to the hard work to which it 
has been put, fortwo reasons. First, to apologise for injustice 
to Ireland in order to prevent what we should hold a great cala- 
mity in England,—even if there were any danger of it, —would, 
under certain circumstances, justify any manner of atrocity in 
Ireland. Suppose it proved that unless we re-established the 
penal code in Ireland we might have to fear civil war in 
England, would any just or sane man support the re-establish- 
ment of the penal code by that reason? If disestablishment 
in England were to follow ever so surely from disestablishment 
in Ireland, that would be a great calamity, but not a cala- 
mity for the sake of which we are justified in maintaining 
a wrong. But, in the second place, the true answer to 
the argument for logical assimilation of our system in 
all parts of the empire, is that this is not the true 
direction of legislation or of modern political science 
at all. Our modern politicians are opening their minds 
more and more to the doctrine that you must treat 
different races and different localities on different prin- 
ciples,—principles adapted to their various circumstances,— 
if you wish to secure their political well-being. We have 
already recognized this for Scotland. We are now at last 
recognizing it for Ireland. And, therefore, the spirit, of 
modern politics energetically repudiates the notion of a 
logical identity of system in the parti-coloured elements of a 
great composite empire. 

The debate, as a whole, has proved the utter discomfiture 
and helplessness of the Conservatives, and, thanks to the 
violent rashness of “ the presiding genius” of the Tory party, 
has gone far towards so discrediting the Government, as to 
render its continuance in office difficult, if not impossible. 





LORD DERBY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HOBGOBLIN. 

oe Ministry are evidently very hard pushed to pick their 

way through the difficulties with which a great hostile 
majority in the House of Commons on the most important of 
all the questions of the day, envelope them. To tide over the 
difficulty till after the dissolution, and till the operation of the 
Reform Act of last year can be seen, has been Mr. Disraeli’s 
great aim; and he thought he had secured it, and moreover, 
secured himself a certain year of power before any one could 
dispute his sovereignty, by deferring the operation of the new 
Act till 1869. As it turns out, however, this manwuvre has 
only landed him in fresh difficulties from which Lord Derby 
attempted in vain to extricate his humble friend the Prime 
Minister, by his dashing charge of Tuesday night. The 
difficulty, as we have already twice pointed out, is this :—Had 
the Liberal party been able to proceed at once by Bill in the 
case of the Irish Church, the Tories might have accepted 
the defeat in the Lower House, on the ground that 
it would be absurd to appeal to the old constituencies and 
impossible to appeal at once to the new, and might have 
evaded any necessity of acting with the majority by throwing 
out the Bill in the Lords. Unfortunately for the Ministry, 





it is not possible to proceed at once by Bill. Though the 
Bill would only suspend the ordinary action of the Crown 
in its duty of appointing new Bishops and new incum. 
bents to the Irish sees and benefices which may be vacated 
before the policy of the nation is finally decided, yet it 
would be unconstitutional in form even to propose to restrict 
and limit the duties of the Crown,—a co-ordinate branch of 
the Legislature, in theory, at least,—without the formal assent 
of the Crown to these parliamentary preliminaries. The Bil] 
which Mr. Gladstone proposes to bring in as the proper logical 
consequent of his resolutions, would not be constitutional 
unless the assent of the Crown to its discussion, so far at 
least as the privileges of the Crown might be involved, had 
been obtained. It was to meet this difficulty that Mr, 
Gladstone proposed his second and third resolutions, which 
follow that in which the Commons express their own opinion 
in favour of the disestablishment of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. The second and third resolutions propose an 
address to the Queen, begging her, “with a view to the pur- 
poses aforesaid”’ (i.e, the purpose of the Commons to dis- 
establish religion in Ireland, and to prepare the way for that 
work by at once preventing the vesting of new personal 
interests in sees, Crown benefices, &c.), to place at the dis- 
posal of Parliament her interest in the temporalities of the- 
Irish Church,—with a view to the discussion by Parliament of 
a Bill which would otherwise trespass on her prerogative, and 
be therefore in dimine unconstitutional. Now here comes the 
difficulty. If this address to the Crown is carried by the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli must advise the Queen either to accede to it 
or to refuse it. It is true that to advise the Queen to accede- 
to it, is not to express or even to imply his approbation of the 
policy indicated. It is quite open to any Prime Minister to 
say, “‘I think no prerogative of the Crown ought to stand in the 
way of a free discussion in Parliament of measures which seem 
to Parliament to need thorough discussion. If Parliament agree- 
with me in disapproving these measures, I shall be fortified in 
my objections to it. If Parliament disagree with me, then 
will be the time for me to appeal to the country. I may 
fairly be allowed to advise the Crown not to take technical 
constitutional objections to the discussion of a measure which 
yet I heartily disapprove.” But though this would be advice: 
which it would be open to Mr. Disraeli to give, it is not advice- 
which it would be at all agreeable to Mr. Disraeli to give. It 
would look to most of his party like a preparation for surren- 
der. It would dishearten them and encourage his opponents. 
It would be, at least, the loss of a critical move.* There are- 
very many Conservatives who would scarcely grasp the distinc- 
tion between such advice and a confession of defeat,—who 
would think that Mr. Disraeli had been cowed by the majority 
against him. The popular impression would be apt to be that 
the Queen had been advised to consent to the “ spoliation ” of 
the Irish Church,—though, in fact, she would only have waived 
her technical right to veto at once the discussion of the sus- 
pensive measure proposed. On the other hand, for Mr. Disraeli 
to advise the Queen to reject so moderate a request of the 
Commons (which only in fact asks leave that the Houses may 
discuss freely a proposition to suspend a certain prerogative 
of the Throne’s), would be a very strong and unpopular, not to: 
say unconstitutional course,—unless, indeed, it could be shown 
that to accede to it would itself be unconstitutional. It is to 
this last suggestion that the Ministry seem to be clinging. In 
the Lords’ debate of Tuesday night every speaker on the side of 
the Government repeated, almost mechanically, and as if by 
rote, the same view, that an address to the Queen was proposed 
to which the Queen could not constitutionally be asked to ac- 
cede. Lord Derby said plainly that Mr. Disraeli ought to ad- 
vise the Crown to decline the prayer of the Address (if carried), 
and he maintained that the precedent of what Lord Russell did 
in 1835 was entirely inapplicable. Lord Derby said, “The 
Crown in the present instance is asked,—not to sacrifice,—not 
to consent to a suspension of,—prerogative for the purpose of 
an Act of Parliament, upon the recommendation of the con- 
stitutional and responsible advisers of the Crown; but it is 
asked indefinitely to suspend the exercise of duties which, by 
Acts of Parliament and the Coronation Oath, it is bound to 
exercise, until at some period, and in case at some period, 
Parliament should think fit to legislate, in the sense of the 
resolutions.” Lord Derby is one of those deafest of all 
persons who have not the will to hear. If Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues have explained once, they have explained 
some half-dozen times with the greatest clearness, that 
they ask the Crown to do nothing at all on the authority of 
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and discussion of a Bill founded on them. The House of | Lord Cairns sees and understands his enemy well enough, but 


Commons is perfectly aware that the Crown cannot waive any 
independent duty of its own on the sole request of a single 
pranch of the Legislature. They ask the Queen to do no- 
thing, and to cease from nothing,—they only ask leave to 
discuss freely a Bill which, if it became law would retrench her 

resent prerogatives. Lord Derby could not have stated 
more explicitly the blunder which the Opposition have care- 
fully avoided, than by the description which he gives of that 
into which, as he imagines, they have fallen. The Crown is 
not asked to suspend indefinitely theexercise of a single duty. It 
is only asked to place its interest in certain appointments “ at 
the disposal ”__not of the Commons—but of Parliament, 7.€., to 

ive Parliament the right to assume that it may deal with them 
by Bill just as it would with any other interests not belonging to 
the Crown. And of course, if, as Lord Derby himself admits, 
the Queen could concede to Parliament the right to legislate 
immediately, she can concede equally to Parliament the right 
to suspend immediately, with a view to ultimate legislation. 
If she can concede the greater right, she can concede the less. 
If she could allow Parliament to abolish her patronage in the 
Irish Church altogether, she can allow it to suspend the same. 
She is not asked to give the Commons alone the power to do 
either. She is only asked to give the full Legislature the right 
to do it if they please. 

How hard pressed the Government are for an argument to 
show that the address is unconstitutional Lord Cairns’ speech 
proved most of all. Lord Cairns is a man of wide and lucid 
intellect. He does not fine-draw unless he sees that any large 
mode of stating his case would fail. But he rested the 
unconstitutionality of the address solely on the words 
“with a view to the purposes aforesaid,” in the last resolu- 
tion, namely, “that with a view to the purposes afore- 
said, Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to place at the 
disposal of Parliament,” &c. Now, according to Lord Cairns, 
“the purposes aforesaid” are the suspension of all the patronage 
of the Crown till the ultimate decision be taken. If, then, ac- 
cording to Lord Cairns, Her Majesty assents to place her in- 
terest in the sees and benefices at the disposal of Parliament, 
“with a view to the purposes aforesaid,” she must do so in 
order to subserve the suspension of patronage suggested in the 
second resolution, and is so made to assent to it without an 
Act. A more forced or arduous piece of special pleading 
from a great lawyer can be scarcely anywhere else on record. 
The truth is that “the purposes aforesaid” are obviously 
purposes not decided upon and ready to be carried out, but at 
present in the stage of mere inception, only proposed to them- 
selves by the existing House of Commons,—indeed they are 
prefaced by “in the opinion of this House.” When the Queen 
is requested to place her patronage at the disposal, not of this 
House, but “of Parliament,” “for the purposes aforesaid,” 
it is obvious that the condition is necessarily implied that Par- 
liament should be induced to agree with the House of Com- 
mons. If you place anything at the joint disposal of A and 
B, for certain purposes which are as yet entertained only by A, 
it is quite clear that you grant nothing at all unless B is 
brought to concur with A in the demand. The Queen gives 
Parliament the right to discuss the curtailment of her pre- 
rogative, recognizing the expressed opinion of the Commons 
as a sufficient indication that the curtailment of her preroga- 
tive in this respect needs discussion, but in assenting to the 
prayer of the address she doesno more. The “ purposes afore- 
said” entertained by the Commons are the ostensible justifi- 
cations of the proposed discussion. But the Queen in con- 
ceding to Parliament the right to discuss and adopt “the 
purposes aforesaid,” if it choose, can no more be said to have 
approved them then and there, than the Speaker in deciding 
that a member is in order, can be said to have endorsed his 
views, 

The truth is that the Tories are at their wits’ end to know 
how to advise the Queen on an address certain to be voted by 
a large majority, and which, if declined, will cause a breach 
between the people and the Crown, while, if acceded to, it will 
take the heart out of the Tory party. So Lord Derby and 
Lord Cairns are employed to make a case for the position 
that the address itself is unconstitutional,—which case even 
they cannot make plausible. Indeed, Lord Derby, who ap- 
parently made a plausible case, did so because he mistook his 
brief; and Lord Cairns, who did not mistake his brief, failed 
to make even a show of plausibility. The truth is that Mr. 

stone’s resolutions are almost pedantically constitutional. 
Lord Derby, who cannot take distinctions in small matters, 





attacks with his usual vigour an enemy that does not exist ; | 


finding no weak points in his constitutional armour, he 
throws dust in the eyes of the spectators instead. We could 
wish him a more worthy occupation. 





THE OLD BANK OF BOMBAY. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has recently done one very 
right and one very wise thing. He has sanctioned a 
Commission of Inquiry into the affairs of the old Bank of 
Bombay,—a quasi-judicial commission, with power to compel 
attendance and take evidence on oath,—and he has appointed 
Sir Charles Jackson to be its President. That is as much as to 
say that the Indian Secretary, who at first refused to institute 
an inquiry, now intends it to be both honest and searching, 
and the report to be unflinchingly outspoken. Sir Charles 
Jackson is the man who presided over the Committee of 
Investigation into the affairs of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, he has been a Master in Chancery, he is a 
retired Judge, and he is one of the very few men in the world 
who unite attorney-like keenness of insight to perfect fearless- 
ness and integrity. If there has been guilt as well as folly in 
the management of the old Bombay Bank, the Commission 
will expose it ; and it is impossible, on a careful perusal of the 
official papers just laid before Parliament, not to perceive that 
the Government of India is bound, for its own sake, not to 
hesitate at exposure. Upwards of two millions of money has 
been lost by men who invested it in the Bank on the assurance 
that if not in strictness a State institution, it was at least 
strictly controlled by Government. Their moral right to 
inquiry, if not to compensation, is clear, and so is that of the 
outside public, which has lost in the failure the great sum 
invested in the Bank by the Government itself, and which 
in its indignation is giving credit to all manner of libels, most 
injurious not only to the character of great officials, but to 
the moral authority of Government itself. Our own belief, 
long since expressed, is that the community of Bombay, with 
the Governor at its head, was during 1864-65 financially 
insane; but that defence must be set up during, and not 
before, the formal trial at bar. 

The Bank of Bombay, like those of Bengal and Madras, was 
organized originally upon a most unsound and injudicious 
principle. It was neither a private nor a public bank, the 
Government being simply the largest single shareholder in 
the concern. It held one-third of the shares, and on that 
account was entitled to appoint three Official Directors, and to 
exercise a general supervision over all transactions. This 
supervision was not an absolute control, but it was quite 
sufficiently effective when judiciously exercised to prevent the 
possibility of any great fraud, or any exceptionally severe 
catastrophe. The Official Directors were always civilians of 
great position and experience, unconnected with trade, and by 
a law which Sir Bartle Frere asked the Supreme Government 
to repeal, were unable to hold shares in the Bank itself. Up 
to 1863 the official supervision seems to have been exercised 
judiciously, at least English shareholders would think 
a management which in twenty years had never lost 
2,500/. singularly judicious. In that year, however, a 
new clause was introduced into the Bank’s charter,—intro- 
duced, says the Secretary of State, almost secretly,—author- 
izing advances, previously prohibited, upon the shares of 
private corporations. This change was the ruin of the Bank. 
During the mania of 1864-65 the officials, who were, in fact, 
trustees for the public, lost their heads as completely as the 
Parsees; and on the 12th April, 1865, the Directors, official 
and non-official, passed a resolution actually giving a prefer- 
ence to speculative shares over stock in which Government had 
an interest. The Secretary was ordered to advance only 6502. 
on a Bank of Bengal share with 800/. paid up, and worth 1,6002. 
in open market, but allowed to advance 2,500/. on a share in a 
Shore Reclamation scheme with 500/. paid up, and selling at 
3,000/. The speculative stock was, as it were, officially declared . 
to be fifty per cent. safer than shares in a Government bank.. 
Acting upon this resolution, which must have been made 
known to the Government of Bombay, and ought to have 
elicited at once a most vigorous remonstrance, or if that were 
ineffectual, a public threat to withdraw all Government bal- 
ances, the Directors or their Secretary began to make advances, 
which, as the mania rose and fell, became every week more 
and more wild, until the official epithet “ reckless,”—an 
epithet used by Sir Bartle Frere himself,—became far too 
gentle, and Lieutenant-Colonel Pelly summed up their conduct 
in a formal appeal to Government in the following terms :— 
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“ That the shareholders have good reason to state that the manage- 
ment of the Bank has been conducted in a reckless manner quite opposed 
to the first principles of sound banking. For instance, loans to the 
amount of many lacs of rupees were advanced to individuals and 
to speculators on mere personal security. That subsequently, when a 
monetary crisis threatened, the Directors took up, as security, worthless 
shares in speculative schemes, which they, to make difficulties worse, 
transferred into their own names, thereby rendering the Bank liable to 
large futurecalls. In another instance the Directors advanced a sum of 
25,00,000 rupees as late as the end of April, 1866, to a share speculator, 
then on the verge of insolvency, accepting securities which three other 
local banks refused to accept, and which have since proved to be quite 
insufficient. That it appears from a recently published document, that 
the Bank has 145 insolvent debtors on its books, whose aggregate debts 
amount to 2,160,000/., or more than the whole capital of the Bank.” 


From an official statement of “ overdue accounts ” it appears 
that the Directors lent to the Financial Corporation, the Recla- 
mation Company, other joint-stock associations, and mercantile 
firms 1,310,000/., for the most part without taking security of 
any kind. When the panic set in they demanded what are 
called, in the schedule, ‘collateral securities,” consisting of 
shares in companies of a more or less “ enterprising” character, 
—shares which, for example, to quote a single instance, sunk 
from 111,800/. to 14,200/.,—and which, in many cases, in- 
volved the Bank in liabilities for huge calls. In scarcely a 
single case did they obtain real security, and the single bit of 
Government paper throughout the whole list is a petty sum 
of 280/. in Indian Consols, deposited by a firm which had 
borrowed 36,000/. without security, and 35,000/. more on the 
shares of the Bank itself, estimated in the schedule to be 
worth about a third of the sum for which they were accepted. 
The Commercial Directors were almost all deeply bitten with 
the share mania; and the suffering shareholders allege, in a 
memorial to Sir Stafford Northcote, printed in the blue- 
book, that the greater part of the Bank’s capital was 
lost in loans to its Directors, or their partners in other 
associations ; and though this is not made out, enough 
is proved to excuse the angry severity of the following sen- 
tence, a sentence which, supposing it to be utterly groundless, 
of itself justifies Sir Stafford Northcote’s Commission of 
Inquiry :— 

“Tt would appear from Sir William Mansfield's minute above referred 
to, that the Government Directors of all the Government Banks of India 
were under a further special obligation not to be mixed up in speculation 
or engaged in trade; the object of their being placed upon the Board of 
Directors being to act as a check upon the Commercial Directors, who 
might not bo altogether free from influences of that kind. However, as 
to this point, it is not the intention of your memorialists further to rely 
on it than to this extent, that it may be taken that if the Government 
Directors openly violated this duty, the disregard which they have shown 
to their other duties is so much the less likely to have arisen from in- 
advertence, and is therefore all the less without excuse of any kind. 
And more especially must it so be taken, if in addition to their becom- 
ing mixed up in the speculations which led to the Bank’s ruin, they 
accepted money favours from the directors and promoters of those 
speculations, in loans to whom, or on the shares of whose companies, 
the great bulk of the Bank’s money has been lost. That they did so 
is a matter of common report in Indian circles, and has already probably 
reached the ears of your Council, if not of yourself. By the very shares 
through loans on which they were parties to the Bank being ruined, 
they are stated to have made (or some of them) such fortunes as they 
never could have acquired by their savings from their official salaries. 
Between a direct bribe and the allotment of shares at par, which have 
been run up to such apremium as to enable the allottee to put on the 
instant an enormous sum as difference into his pocket, your memorialists 
are unablo to perceive the smallest distinction ; and in this way immense 
douceurs are stated to have been given to the Government Directors by 
the promoters and directors of the notorious Bombay Reclamation or 
Back Bay Company, of whose worthless paper the Bank is said to hold 
a million.” 


Suspicions of that kind should never be allowed to rest 
for an hour upon State employes, and we have no doubt the 
gentlemen thus assailed,—we do not know their names,— 
will eagerly welcome the opportunity of proving that they 
were simply silly. At all events, their “ recklessness’ has 
ruined thousands, and they cannot complain if the India 
House, differing from Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, considers that 
a thorough exposure of the mode in which the Bank was ruined 
would have a value beyond that of merely “sensational anec- 
dotes.” It would at least show the world the value of official 
control of Banking affairs during a share mania. 

With respect to the Directors, the public must, of course, 
await the report of the Commission before coming to any con- 
clusion ; but there is one individual upon whose political con- 
duct it is possible even now for the House of Commons to 
pass a definite opinion, and that is Sir Bartle Frere. Through- 
out this period of delusion and disaster this gentleman was 
Governor of Bombay, could appoint and remove the Official 
Directors, could, in any one week, have demanded that all the 
transactions of the Bank, even the most secret, should be laid 





e a, 
before him, could, by a mere threat of publishing three lines 
in the Gazette, have reduced the Directors to implicit sub. 
mission. We must presume that he did his duty, and ke t 
himself carefully informed, more especially as he telegraphed 
to the Viceroy in cypher begging permission to lend the 
Bank 1,500,000/. of Government money, to avert a run,—and 
the alternatives therefore are reduced to two. Either Sir 
Bartle Frere thought these transactions legitimately within 
the province of a Bank over which the Government ex. 
ercised supervision, or he did not. If he did, he was 
obviously incompetent to understand the simplest rules of 
finance, the most ordinary conditions of pecuniary safety ; 
if he did not, he being still in State employ, should be 
called on to explain why his authority was not at once exerted 
to check proceedings which he himself styles so “ reckless and 
ill-judged.” So far as appears from these papers, he seems 
to have done nothing to restrain the Bank till the mischief 
was past remedy ; and so late as the 29th of May, 1866, when 
all was practically over, we find him recording this extremely 
lenient opinion :—“ The first question that suggests itself as 
regards that period is, whether any of the ex-Directors of 1864 
and 1865 can be individually held responsible to Government 
for the bad management of the Bank during that period; and 
here, I confess, I cannot see my way to any practical action, 
Whatever opinions we may form either of the general manage- 
ment of the Bank or of the conduct of individuals, I find 
nothing tangible in the shape of impropriety or illegality which 
we could charge against the collective body ; and if we had, I 
do not see how we could fix the responsibility for it either on 
the Government Directors as a body, or on any one of them. It 
may doubtless be said, as of most similar bodies under similar cir. 
cumstances, that some of them were careless or inefficient, some 
actively mischievous, and the action of the whole reckless and ill- 
judged ; but if this is admitted, we are still as far off as ever from 
being able to fix any personal responsibility.” The truth is, we 
believe, that Sir Bartle Frere, as ignorant of finance as most 
Indian civilians, was as much carried away by the mad rush of 
speculation and prosperity as the most sanguine merchant in 
the island, really believed that it was possible under certain con- 
ditions to get more hay out of a field than there was grass in it, 
Even Mr. Darby Griffith would not have made such blunders, 
and the first lesson of this blue-book is, that the weakest Peer, 
the most obscure Member of Parliament, the most obstinate 
of English bureaucrats, is a safer Governor for an Indian 
Presidency than the most illustrious of the Services trained 
only in Indian experience. 





ANARCHY IN SOUTH LANCASHIRE. 


gee politicians cannot study too carefully the daily 
history of the Riots in and around Wigan, South 
Lancashire. This history reveals the weakest point in our 
institutions, the point at which, if the new Parliament is 
like the existing one, they will utterly break down,—the 
extreme difficulty of enforcing the law whenever it is re 
sisted by men numerous enough and angry enough to 
appeal to physical force. That the law should be powerless 
when opposed to the wishes of the majority of the nation 
may, in a free State, be natural enough, is, perhaps, one 
of the penalties which it is necessary to pay for freedom. 
Such a crisis is, however, very rare among Englishmen ; though 
it has occurred in Ireland, as in the matter of the Tithe 
war; in Wales, about the Turnpike Act; and in the State 
of New York, about the so-called “feudal” controversy, the 
right of some great families to levy rents in kind. There 
are cases where laws, disliked by a whole community, ought, 
nevertheless, to be enforced, as, for example, a conscription 
to meet invasion; but, as a rule, in this country any law 
sufficiently hated to provoke general resistance would be at 
once repealed. The very first principle of free government 
is, however, that the law once established shall be too strong 
to be resisted by any special locality, or any single class, or 
any combination of individual interests, and we appear, out- 
side the great cities, and sometimes even inside them, to 
be letting that principle fall into abeyance. Special loca- 
lities, single classes, begin to set the law at defiance, 
not often, it is true, so successfully as in Wigan, but still 
with comparative impunity. So long as the discontented con- 
tent themselves with clamour, as in the émeute against rates 
in Hackney, the law is tolerably well maintained; but the 
moment they appeal to force, the constitutional system appears 
to collapse from inherent weakness. There is no force to meet 
force, and the law is in abeyance. In the Hyde Park case 
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a doubt, more or less plausible, as to the illegality 
et up by the invaders ; but in this Wigan affair 
there is scarcely room for argument, the law is so clear and 
so well known. Any number of workmen discontented with 
their work may combine to quit it, may actually quit it, and 
may persuade any comrades not yet discontented to quit it 
also. That just privilege, not yet fully secured in any 
countries but England and the United States, is, however, no 
excuse for the coercion of contented workmen, for resistance 
to the police, or for threats to witnesses who are telling the 
trath. Still less is it an excuse for taking military possession 

of a neighbouring town, for stoning a railway train full of 

assengers, for placing an entire district in terror of plunder 
and assault. Yet all these things have been done at 
Wigan, and done apparently with impunity, solely be- 
cause they were done by men numerous enough and angry 
enough to defy the korough constabulary. They were not 
very numerous either. The men actually on strike have pro- 
bably the sympathy, more or less active, of a large part of the 

pulation ; but the actual rioters,—the men whose violence 
compelled the pit-owners to send home the “foreigners” they 
had imported, that is, other Englishmen willing to work, the 
men who on the 17th ult. took possession of Wigan, and 
showered stones on the police,—have never been strong enough 
to resist a troop or two of cavalry, and would have disappeared 
in a moment before one wing of a regiment of infantry. Yet 
they have been strong enough to compel large bodies of inde- 

ndent workmen to quit the pits and return to the rural 

districts, to levy contributions of food wherever they pleased, 

to keep a considerable town in terror for a whole fortnight, to 
compel the police to use cutlasses, and to make it a service of 
danger for the magistrates to do their duty. Wigan for a 
fortnight has been more like a Neapolitan town with brigands 
round it than a quiet English borough, while upwards of 500 
decent subjects of Her Majesty, intent only on performing 
legal agreements to hew coal at a fixed price, have been forci- 
bly robbed of their whole capital, their labour, and are still, 
and will remain, without redress. Nobody denies, or even 
questions that the strangers attracted to the collieries by 
high wages were compelled to leave work they liked be- 
cause the authorities could not ensure them against 
direct violence. Mr. Hardy may apologize as often as he 
pleases, but this is tolerated anarchy, not government—an 
overt and successful resistance by the South Lancashire 
colliers to the law of the land. They may be, for aught we 
know, in the right as to their strike, for they are, at all events, 
sole judges whether they think it right to strike or not; but 
in attempting to expel competitors, in stoning the police, in 
occupying Wigan, in threatening colliers at work, and, above 
all, in resisting legal arrest, they are guilty of acts which in 
Ireland would be held to amount to sedition, and would be 
treated as such, of overt breaches of the law such as no civil- 
ized community ought to tolerate for an hour. Their success 
will of course breed imitators, until the Government will one 
day find the law resisted by some universally diffused class— 
say, the agricultural labourers, whose grievances are at least 
as great as those of colliers—and the existing organization of 
the counties will finally break down, to be superseded, in all 
human probability, by one infinitely more repressive. 

It is customary, in all cases of this kind, to blame the local 
magistracy, but the defect really lies in a system which has 
gradually become so enfeebled that it is worthless—a system 
under which an aristocracy tries to govern masses of men 
through social deferences. That was an effective system, and 
one of singular mildness, while the social deferences were 
living forees—but they are dying—and while the masses were 
unaware of their strength, but they are waking up to perceive 
it. What are half a dozen estimable gentlemen and a country 
Mayor to do, if six or ten thousand angry colliers insist that 
they, and not the Magistrates, shall interpret, or rather make, 
the law? If they summon the income taxpayers they will be 
thrashed, if they collect the police the police are stoned,—and 
a good flint in a stocking-heel is as dangerous a weapon as a 
baton,—if they call in the soldiery they are afraid to use them. 
They expect rioters to run away at the sight of red-coats 
because they always did, and when they do not run away the 
“authorities” dre paralyzed. The notion that the law is sacred, 
is to be enforced if every attempt to enforce it costs a thousand 
lives, has hardly entered their heads,—how could it, as long as 
“law” meant the will of a caste ?—and they let the system | 
collapse, that is, they let anarchy triumph rather than incur 
the responsibility of maintaining civilization at the cost of life. 
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They do not see that with the advance of society its conditions 


change, that when “influence” is dead it must be replaced 
by authority, that the law being no longer the concrete 
opinion of a caste, but the written will of the whole people, 
may be justifiably enforced against any section of that people 
even by the sword. Five hundred lives ought to have been 
taken in Wigan rather than those five hundred labourers 
should have been robbed by violence and with impunity of 
their labour, rather than the law should have been made 
ridiculous and authority contemptible. If law is not supreme, 
civilization has ended, and in Wigan it is not only not supreme, 
but it is a lower thing, and a thing less reverenced than the 
will of an uncivilized mob. We shall be told, perhaps, that 
this is not Liberalism, and we admit that one of the many 
causes of English weakness is the absurd confusion that 
prevails in many minds between the right of a free man to help 
in making *he law, and his right to disobey it when made; but 
the true Radical creed, let Tories misrepresent us as they please, 
is not that every man is to do what is right in his own eyes, 
but that the nation shall decide what is to be done, and 
having decided, shall carry out its laws at any necessary cost, 
whether of suffering or of life. 

But where were the orderly to obtain the necessary physical 
force? The question is reasonable, for since government by 
social deferences expired the force does not exist in English 
counties. Calling in soldiers is merely a palliative for want of 
organization. If every “knobstick”” worked with a sentry to 
protect him he would not be protected, for the soldier must be 
withdrawn some day, and then the “turn-out ” would break 
his competitor’s head in peace and comfort, without fear and 
without reproach. But if our county system were made 
rational, if the Lord-Lieutenant were a real first magistrate, 
instead of a titled image; if every district had its responsible 
Warden, elective, if you will, but invested with clear authority ; 
if the police were armed and organized for efficiency ; if the 
orderly were trained to act in concert as volunteer constables ; 
if prosecutions were no longer left to cowed individuals ; and if 
overt resistance to the law, to a legal arrest, for example, were 
regarded and treated as the highest of civil crimes, instead 
of being punished more mildly than larceny, there would be 
no need of scldiers. No man not actuated by a religious 
impulse will ever stand up for years against the steady 
unswerving pressure of a law supported by the nation, 
and most especially of a law which in his conscience 
he knows to be just and right. The spasmodic violence 
of a native chief in India always fails to put down brigandage, 
though he pours out death wholesale; but the instant the 
district becomes English, the instant the brigand feels that 
cold steady pressure of unswerving justice, recognizes that 
fifty years hence it will be as to-day, that he is fighting an 
organization, and not a man, brigandage disappears. There 
is no need of cruelty, or even of great severity ; all that is 
required is that a mild and just law should be maintained as 
inflexibly as a law of nature, that the penalty of violating it 
should be as inevitable as the penalty of scorching if you go 
too near a flame, and anarchy will disappear. At present, in 
Wigan, at all events, it seems to be established as an institution. 
We can take a mountain fortress in the interior of Africa 
without losing a man, but at home our notion of an executive 
is a fat bourgeois running about beseeching frantic women to 
be good, and issuing manifestoes to assure men in arms against 
order that if they will set the law, the people, and civiliza- 
tion at defiance, they will—if they do not mind, and if the 
Mayor can get evidence, and if the jury is not terrorized, and 
if the police can arrest under showers of stones—be some time 
or other “prosecuted.” If this be order, perhaps the local mag- 
nates, to whose prejudices we postpone scientific administration, 
will tell us how they define anarchy, and how long they expect 
it will be before the lawlessness their imbecility begets and 
fosters will be directed against themselves. 


THE BEST MODE OF INFLICTING CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 

HE opponents of Capital Punishment are quite right for their 
purposes in resisting the Bill which legalizes private execu- 
tions. ‘They dare not use, or rather they are too conscientious to 
use, the one unanswerable reason against the punishment of death, 
and are therefore driven back upon an ad captandum argument 
to which the new Bill of itself supplies a more than sufficient 
answer. It is a remarkable fact, and one by no means creditable 
to the religious sincerity of Englishmen, that the solitary objection 
to capital punishment to which there is and can be no reply 
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should in a discussion of years never have been publicly raised. 
The great majority of the present electorate consists of men who 


honestly believe, or all events think they believe, that the infinite 


is dependent on the finite; that the fate of Palmer is settled to 
all eternity by the conduct, or rather by the faith, of Palmer 
during his score or so of years of mature life on this planet ; that 
the ‘‘ time of probation ” ends with that phenomenal change which, 
in defiance of Christianity, we call death. If that belief is correct, 
the infliction of death as a punishment involves the most diabolical 
crime it is possible for human beings to commit, the crime by 
which poets have always striven to interpret the mysterious saying 
about the Unpardonable Sin, the deliberate and wilful slaying of a 
soul, The sinner is put to death in his sin, without time for a 
repentance which to be effectual must not be the result of a 
physical agony of terror or remorse. Man on this theory wilfully 
undoes the work of Christ, and for an offence which can but be 
finite, sentences his fellow sinner to an infinite penalty. Once 
awakened to the logical sequence of its own faith, the English 
people would not tolerate capital pnnishment for an hour, but 
fortunately for society the philanthropists dare not make this 
appéal to superstition. They dare not affirm, as the Record con- 
stantly and logically does, that the Almighty cannot work a rule- 
of-three sum, cannot calculate whether but for human violence the 
life cut short would or would not have been a nobleone; dare not 
assert that the spiritual cannot progress, that a momentary and 
base existence must govern an eternal and less fettered career ; for 
they do not believe it, and are driven back on sentimental ideas of 
the evil influence excited by the spectacle of an execution, an 
influence which if it is exerted ends with the privacy of executions. 
Their most striking though shallow argument, the fact that crimes 
not punished with death are often committed in the very face of 
the gallows,—as if thieves, for example, were actually titillated by 
the reflection that their offences would not meet that awful retri- 
bution,—is taken away from them, and with it their only chance of 
appealing to sentiment as against reason. With privacy the 
horror of executions for all not contemplating murder disappears, 
while for them it is increased, and the philanthropists are, there- 
fore, in the right in resisting the Bill, but they are in the wrong 
in refusing to aid in the effort which many sincere advocates of 
the penalty of death are quite willing to make for a change in the 
mode of inflicting that tremendous sentence. 

It is quite clear that for the present, at least, they do refuse. 
Mr. Neate, the pretentious professor who offers epigrams to the 
House of Commons as resolutions, and propounds an impertinence 
as a formal amendment, made a suggestion in this direction which 
was obviously intended as a grim joke. He proposed that if 
executions were made secret, the mode of execution should be 
the inhalation of carbonic acid gas, or some other comparatively 
painless method of inflicting death. In other words, he proposed 
that the highest punishment of the highest form of crime 
should be a death much swifter, and attended with much less 
suffering, than that which God has destined for the majority 
of the comparatively innocent. It is probable, say the greatest 
physiologists, that the change called death is in itself invariably 
painless, but a large proportion of human beings, perhaps a 
majority, reach that change through hours, days, or even years of 
intense suffering. Children often die, as in croup, after hours of 
physical agony. The sufferings of women who die in the holiest 
office women can perform are often fearful, while there are 
diseases, such as the spinal disorders and many disorders of the 
brain, which affect or threaten the whole human race, and make 
of death itself a happy release from intolerable pain. It would 
be easy to devise for executions modes of punishment so much 
milder than these, that death would be comparatively a blessing ; 
that the criminal would in this one respect, the certainty of 
an easy death-bed, be distinctly rewarded for his crime. Almost 
all men would die painlessly of an over-dose of morphia given in 
alcohol, and there are preparations of prussic acid kuown to 
toxicologists which inflict death with the instantaneousness and 
probably less than the pain of a stroke of lightning. But the use 
of these expedients would be both unjust and unwise even in the 
eyes of those who denounce capital punishment; unjust because 
too much like rewards for cruelty, unwise because the deterrent 
effect of the punishment would thereby pro tanto disappear. It 
would not be quite destroyed, because men fear death as death— 
or every detected murderer would commit suicide—but it would 
be destroyed in part, and the safety of society would be pro tanto 
impaired. 

No plan such as Mr. Neate suggested, we presume in savage 
irony, could be seriously discussed, but it is quite possible, we 
believe, to discover some mode of capital punishment decidedly 


| superior to the English one, which involves at least two very great 
evils, the infliction of torture and the existence of an Officer of 
State degraded by the law below all human companionship. There 
is little doubt that hanging, of all modes of execution now in use in 
Europe, is, except impalement and death by the knout, the one 
| Which most nearly approaches torture, and, therefore, exerts the 
| greatest influence in brutalizing the spectators. Even when effi. 
ciently managed, it is slower than the guillotine, less certain than 
the garotte; and when ill managed, it involves cruelty of the 
| highest and most disgusting kind. It requires the direct and con. 
scious assistance of a man certain to be unnerved, and almost 
certain to be drunk, a man whom it necessarily debases below the 
ordinary level of humanity, and of an elaborate machinery which 
in too many cases, breaks down at some one point, thereby creat. 
ing in the minds of all spectators, that is, under our present condi- 
tions of civilization of all mankind, either a rush of misdirected 
pity, or an increase more or less great of caHousness to human suffer. 
ing. Whether the State can, under any circumstances, have a right 
to inflict torture or death by any slow process, such as breaking 
on the wheel, is a point which modern society, very wisely, as we 
think, refuses to discuss. It holds as an axiom that every such 
infliction ‘* demoralizes the guillotine,” excites, that is, an instine- 
tive sympathy for the criminal, which destroys at once the just 
horror of his crime, and the useful reverence for the law through 
which retribution has overtakenit. The object of civilized society 
is always to inflict death in the manner which involves the 
strongest appeal to the imagination, with the shortest duration of 
suffering for the criminal; and hanging does not, we believe, 
secure either end in the highest degree obtainable. ‘The guillo- 
tine does, but the guillotine has, like the headsman’s axe, political 
associations which will always forbid its introduction among 
English-speaking people. So does the garotte, but the garotte 
looks cruel, and is therefore as demoralizing as if it were cruel, and 
like the guillotine, it requires the existence of a specially appointed 
executioner. The singular method of punishment invented by 
Rajah Brooke, which cured a nation of murderers of the habit of 
murder, is perhaps suited only to exceptional circumstances like 
his. Murder was fearfully prevalent in Sarawak when he instituted 
trial by jury. Any man accused of the capital offence had a full 
hearing before a jury of his countrymen, who, after receiving and 
weighing all evidence, gave in their verdict by simple ‘‘ No” or 
“Yes.” If it was “‘ No,” the accused walked out free,—an 
arrangement peculiar to England and Sarawak,—if ‘ Yes,” the 
judge dropped his hand, and the criminal fell dead at the bar, the 
executioner’s creese having passed through his heart. The abso- 
lutely best punishment, that which unites the minimum of cruelty 
with the maximum of impressiveness, is, so to speak, too perfect 
for mankind. For some reason which it would be difficult fully to 
explain, but which is probably the unconscious effect of a belief 
in the sanctity of the body, of the right even of criminals to 
escape mutilation, one of the most awful yet most instantaneous of 
punishments, blowing from a cannon, excites in most European 
minds a thrill of horror so deep, that its use would probably 
tend to demoralize the national conscience. Nothing injures 
men so much as the suppression of an instinctive protest of 
that kind, a protest which, while it cannot be fully justified by 
argument, seems to all men alike to require no such justification. 
There remains, however, one punishment which excites no such 
horror naturalis, which is in the highest degree impressive, yet 
which is in no degree cruel, and that is the one hitherto reserved 
for military offences, death by the bullet. It is admitted that if 
properly arranged this mode of death involves little suffering, 
while it is, perhaps, of all others, and especially when inflicted in 
secret, the most impressive of penalties. The Royal Caste are not 
the men to have made a mistake upon that point, and they notori- 
ously have made none. ‘The fear of military execution will keep a 
city full of brave men in sullen quiet, and maintains among all 
races that most strangely successful of all the organizations pro- 
duced by repressive agencies—military discipline. The awful 
rapidity of the execution, the inexorableness which belongs to all 
military arrangements, impress the imagination till men who will 
meet bullets cheerfully for a shilling a day shrink with a cold chill 
from the thought of a crime involving military execution. The 
hangman, the scaffold, all the horrible yet unimpressive inci- 
dents of an execution are dispensed with, and the last awful 
penalty exacted with a stern solemnity before which all imagina- 
‘tions save the purest have beeu found to quail. Death within 
| twenty-four hours of sentence by military execution would, we 
| believe, be at once the most humane, and the most impressive of all 
‘forms of capital punishment. The solitary objection is that it 
| would not degrade the criminal equally with hanging, but are we 
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<p eure that insult is a just concomitant of death, whenever death 
has been inflicted by society ? Would it be right to taunt the 
dying, 98 the Red Indians do, because vengeance has overtaken 
him? and are we not, in selecting the most degrading form of 


death, doing precisely that ? 





MR. TENNYSON’S DEATH OF LUCRETIUS. 


R. TENNYSON has not chosen an agreeable subject in 
M treating, in the new number,of Macmillan’s Magazine, the 
tegend which is told of the death of Lucretius; but he has treated 
avery disagreeable subject with great force and grandeur, and com- 
pelled it to yield up a final moral effect almost the opposite of that 
which the drift of the poem at first suggests. In one respect at 
Jeast, there never has been any great poet better qualified to deal 
with Lucretius in a semi-dramatic form than Mr. Tennyson. All his 
delineations of character, whether ancient or modern, whether they 
picture Ulysses in Ithaca restlessly yearning once more for travel 
nd cherishing a secret scorn for the tame, domestic virtues of his 
gon Telemachus, or none wailing out to Ida the story of her 
pain, or Arthur and his Knights living, or failing to live, up to the 
gomantic ideal of honour in the medizval world, or the modern 
literary man sitting dolefully at the Cock in Fleet Street after his 
pint of port, and musing rather painfully on the half-crown that he 
shall have to pay and the want of pence which bothers public men,— 
ach and all of these pictures Mr. Tennyson paints and cannot help 
painting in his own rich, allusive, intellectually modern style, as 
of one well versed in all the complex perspectives, far horizons, 
and thronging associations of modern thought. He makes Ulysses, 
for instance, say,— 
‘‘ For all experience is an arch where, thro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever from man’s view,” 
_—surely a most modern Ulysses. Now, of all ancient poets, 
Lucretius is, intellectually at least, by far the most modern. The 
description of Epicurus in the opening of Lucretius’s great poem 
as almost in Tennyson’s own style. He tells of the bold and 
invincible nature ‘‘ whom neither the fame-of the gods, nor 
thunderbolts, nor the sky with its murmur of menace, kept down, 
‘but rather the more excited the keen-edged valour of his mind to 
desire that he might be the firat to burst the strait bara of 
the gates of nature. Thus the fresh-springing force of his courage 
eatried the day, and he went forth beyond the far-flaming barriers 
of the world, aud traversed the unmeasured whole in thought and 
deart,”—but no translation of ours can give the allusive colouring 
and intimate command of intellectual associations which seem to 
«connect Lucretius and Tennyson :— 
‘Quem nec fama defim, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit calum, sed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem irritat animi confringere ut arcta 
Natura primus portarum claustra cupiret. 
Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia monia mundi, 
Atque omne immensum poragravit mente animoque.” 


The last two fine lines have, to our ears, a most marked analogy 
#o Tennyson’s intellectual style. Indeed, but for the tongue in 
which it is written, and occasionally the pressure of childish con- 
ceptions which he could not throw off,—the poetry of Lucretius 
weads as if it might almost have been published by some imagina- 
tive devotee of modern science,—say, some poetic Tyndall of our 
What is 
more close to the form, no less than the spirit, of modern contro- 
versies than,— 

“* Catora, que fieri in terris cwloque tuentur 
Mortales, pavidis cum pendent mentibus sepe 
Efficiunt animos humileis formidine divam 
Depressosque premunt ad terram; propterea quod 
Ignorantia causarum conferre deorum 
Cogit ad imperium res, et concedere regnum ; 
Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, hee fieri divino numine rentur ?” 
No one can mistake the modern tone,—the modern philosophical 
tone,—about such lines as these, nor is the imaginative element 
in Lucretius less modern than theintellectual. When Mr. 'Tenny- 
son makes Lucretius say that in his preluding address to Venus 
he took 
“That popular name of thine to shadow forth 
The all-generating powers and genial heat 
Of Nature, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is large and lambs aro glad, 
Nosing the mother’s udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers ; 
Which things appear the work of mighty gods,” 





he scarcely adopts a more modern, though, undoubtedly, a richer 
and more overflowing style than Lucretius, in the passage which 
probably suggested Mr. Tennyson's 
“Nam simul ac species patefacta est verna diei 

Et reserata viget genitabilis aura Favoni, 

Aecriw primum volucres, te, diva, tuumque, 

Significant initum, perculse corda tua vi: 

Inde fer# pecudes persultant pabula laeta 

Et rapidos tranant amneis ; ita capta lepore 

Illecebrisque tuis omnis natura animantum 

Te sequitur cupide, quo, quamque inducere porgis.” 
There is, we think, then, a special fitness in Mr. Tennyson's 
attempt to express the intellectual atmosphere of the mind of 
Lucretius ; for that large and sensitive intellect ual superficies of the 
modern poet’s mind which makes him alive at every pore to every 
breath of modern theory and tendency on natural influences, is in 
close relation with the state of mind visible in the philosophy of 
Lucretius, and Mr. Tennyson is far too great an artist to let his 
own different faith tinge the thoughts which he puts into the 
ancient poet’s mouth. 

And the disagreeable legend with regard to the end of Lucre- 
tius which he has taken for his subject even heightens the artistic 
force of the picture. The legend is, that the wife (or, perhaps, 
mistress) of Lucretius, fancying (as Mr. Tennyson suggests, from 
his undemonstrative coldness, his frequent reveries, and philosophic 
abstraction) that she had lost his love, gave him some love-potion 
prepared by a witch, which caused alienation of mind, and ulti- 
mately suicide. Mr. Tennyson, in some of his finest detail, —quite 
Shakespearian in its compressed imagery,—supposes that 

“the wicked broth 
Confused the chemic labour of the blood, 
And tickling the brute brain within the man’s, 
Mado havock among those tender cells, and checked 
His power to shape.” 
(How fine is “the wicked broth,” and how imaginatively 
scientific ‘‘ confused the chemic labour of the blood”!) The main 
conception of the poem can at once be inferred. Mr. Tennyson 
supposes Lucretius haunted by the foul nightmare images which 
a coarse drug intended to excite appetite would be apt to produce, 
and distracted between the cold intellectual system which had so 
long possessed his mind, and the loathsome images called up by 
artificially stimulated passions. Racked by the torture of these 
contending forces, humiliated at the loss of his own moral and 
intellectual dignity, fighting with the grossest form of insanity, 
and looking for his refuge to the coldest, most impersonal, least 
helpful of all creeds, he asks, 
“Why should I, beastliko as I find mysolf, 
Not manlike end myself ?—our privilege— 
What beast has heart to do it? And what man, 
What Roman would be dragged in triumph thus ?” 


He recalls to himself that he 


“bears ono name with hor 

Whose death-blow struck the dateless doom of kings, 

When, brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, 

She made her blood in sight of Collatine, 

And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air, 

Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart.” 
And if Lucretia “ brooked not the Tarquin in her veins,” why 
should he, a devotee of calm Epicurean} philosophy, whose pride 
it had hitherto been to woo “ divine tranquillity,” brook the newly 
inoculated grossness in his veins which was foreign to his true 
nature and to all his yearnings? MHence$the suicide. 

It will be seen at once that °the "subject is not a pleasant one, 
but it is a grand one, treated with perfect purity and wonderful 
power. It is this contrast—between the fiercely animal nature of the 
delirium, and Lucretius’s calm theory of the concurrence of atoms 
as the cause of Nature, and his sublimated view of love as the 
attractive power pervading the whole universe, which shows itself 
as much in terminating wars and bringing*peace among the nations, 
as in the new birth of spring and the tender brood of fresh natural 
beauties, —that the strange and painful power of the poem consists. 
Lucretius had transfigured Venus into the mild and beneficent prin- 
ciple of sympathy, of mutual attraction, of new generation, and of 
the light and joy these bring :—he finds her bringing a loathsome 
swarm of evil dreams, and oppressing his mind with raging con- 
flict, instead of filling it with serenity and peace. He had held, 
again, that a nature at war with itself is no nature,—or, as Mr. 
Tennyson finely puts it,— 

“A satyr, a satyr, seo— 
Follows! but him I proved impossible : 
Zwy-natured is no nature ;” 


and yet here is a double nature warring in himself, till his reason 
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fails beneath the shock. He had believed in serenity of soul and 
contemplative peace as the highest condition of a being capable of 
knowledge ; yet here was his mind, after reaching the highest point 
yet obtained, as he believed, by human contemplation, a mere 
prey to the grossest of earthly compulsions :— 
“O ye gods! 
I know you careless, yet behold to you, 
From childly wont and ancient use, I call— 
I thought I lived securely as yourselves,— 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey spite, 
No madness of ambition, avarice none ; 
No larger feast than under plane or pine, 
With neighbours laid along the grass to take 
Only such cups as left us friendly-warm, 
Affirming each his own philosophy,— 
Nothing to mar the sober majesties 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life. 
But now it seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my will, 
Wrenching it backwards into his, and spoils 
My bliss in being.” 
On the whole, it is a grand poem, which will live with Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s finest creations,—with his ‘‘ Ulysses,” —with his ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer,”—equally different from each, and showing remarkably 
the wonderful grasp and scope of his genius. ‘The interweaving of 
calm philosophic theory and a drugged imagination in the poem is 
wonderful, The piteous attempts of the thinker to resume his broken 
train of thought, and to account even for this new and unappre- 
hended calamity by his former theories, are grandly painted, as when, 
for instance, he seizes on the accidental variations of volume in 
a fall of snow, or the variations of density in a crowd of atoms, 
to account for gross thoughts thronging in on him as they had 
never done before, in a sudden crowd of base conceptions :— 
“ How should the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These idols to herself? Or do they fly, 
Now thinner, and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they, 
The basest, far into that Council-Hall 
Where sit tho best and stateliest of the land?” 
We should call it the drift of the poem to show that the most 
serene and intellectual philosophy, which will not brook even a per- 
sonal religion as too lowering to the dignity of reason, is apt to be 
suddenly invaded by the most humiliating assaults from the grossest 
forces below, and to look to death, in spite of itself, as liberation from 
nature, instead of a mere change in the natural order of things. 
Lucretius turns witness against himself that there is something 
touching the verge of nature which is really beneath nature, and 
from which he implores release by death; and the reader there- 
fore closes this fine poem with a new intensity of conviction that 
there is also something touching the verge of nature which is really 
above nature, and to which it is no dream of superstition to hold 
that he shall gain access by death. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXI.—SvuFrFro_kK AND Norro.tk :—Tue Towns. 
UFFOLK contains two county and borough towns, Ipswich 
and Bury St. Edmund's, the parliamentary borough of Lye, 
the ex-parliamentary boroughs of Aldborough, Dunwich, Orford, 
and Sudbury, and sixteen market towns. In Norfolk, besides the 
city of Norwich, which is a county in itself, and the parliamentary 
boroughs of King’s Lynn and Thetford, we have the borough of 
Great Yarmouth (which ceases to be a parliamentary borough at 
the close of the present Parliament), and about nine other market 
towns of a certain importance. We are, of course, as in the case 
of other Provinces, much limited in the extent of our notices of 
this urban element, and as we have hitherto done, we will first 
allude to those places whose burgesses are specially mentioned in 
Domesday Survey. 

Gipewiz or Gyppeswik (the modern Ipswich), now a town with a 
population (in 1861) of 37,950 inhabitants, is situated on the side 
of a hill, with a southern aspect, near the junction of the rivers 
Orwell and Gipping, or Gippen. The town within the gates was 
not of great extent. It was surrounded with a ditch and ram- 
part, which was broken down by the Danes when they pillaged the 
town in the years 991 and1000. There were four gates, called after 
the points of the compass, with four corresponding wardsof the town; 
and a fifth, Lose Gate, on the banks of the Orwell, where formerly 
there was a ford. In King Edward the Confessor’s reign there were 
538 burgesses who paid customary rent to the King, but between that 
time and the formation of Domesday Survey the town seems to have 
much decayed, as we then find only 110 burgesses who paid the rent, 





e et 
and 100 poor burgesses who paid a penny per. head, the other 
mansions being wasted. ‘The causes of this decay and desolation 
belong to the lost facts of this obscure period. Eight churches 
are enumerated at the time of the Survey. In Edward the Cop. 
fessor's time Earl Guert (Gurth) had the third penny of Ipswich 
the Queen, Edith, having the other two-thirds. At the Survey, 
Roger de Ramis held a churchin Ipswich, dedicated to St. George, 
with four burgesses and six wasted mansions. To Calling, a burgess, 
belonged another church; and a church dedicated to St. Julian, 
belonging to Aluric, the son of Rolf, a burgess, is mentioned among 
the lands of the Vavasores in Suffolk. A charter granted to the 
town in the 1st year of the reign of John exempted it from many 
oppressive exactions, gave it a merchants’ guild and hanse of its 
own, and provided that the inhabitants should hold their lands 
“according to the custom of the borough of Ipswich,” and 
that they might choose two bailiffs and four coroners out of 
the ‘‘more lawful men” of the town. Edward I. seized the 
liberties of the borough, and kept them in his own hands from the 
13th to the 19th year of his reign. He then restored them in 
gratitude for the services of some Ipswich ships in his Scottish 
expedition. But he raised the annual rent of the town from 40), 
or sixty marks, to 60/. About the eighteenth year of Edward III, 
the burgesses were again deprived of their charter, on the occasion, 
it is said, of a practical joke played by some sailors on one of the 
justices of assize of the name of Sharford, but it was restored 
before the end of the year. An important charter was granted 
by Henry VI., in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, by which the 
town was incorporated, and the office of justice of the peace 
was granted to the two bailiffs and four other burgesses to 
be elected by them, with the assize of bread, wine, and ale. In 
the next year the borough returned two burgesses to Parliament, 
and has continued to do so ever since. Edward IV. by another 
charter granted again the same and additional liberties. A fresh 
charter was granted by Charles II. in the 17th (nominal) year of 
his reign, which was surrendered by the town towards the conclusion 
of that reign, and a new (and restricted) one granted, but never 
enrolled, and the former charter came into force again on the 
conciliatory proclamation of James II. in October, 1688. The 
town was formerly famous for its manufacture of broad-cloth, 
and the best canvas for sail-cloth, called Jpswich Double. It had 
then several companies of traders incorporated by charter. But 
about the middle of the 17th century the woollen trade began to 
decline, and gradually dwindled away. Ipswich suffered so much 
from this loss that it was called for some time “ a town without 
people.” Its situation, however, to some extent retrieved its 
fortunes, and it became a seat for malting, and the exportation 
of malt, corn, cheese, butter, and agricultural implements and 
machinery, and the importation of coals, iron, and timber. Ship- 
building, paper-making, and stay-making are among the other 
principal employments of the inhabitants. ‘The river Orwell has 
been deepened and improved, and a wet dock constructed, in which 
vessels drawing 15 feet of water car float. ‘The town increased in 
population about 5,800 between 1851 and 1861. 

Beccles, a market town on the right bank of the river Waveney, 
with a population in 1861 (slightly declining from 1851) of 4,266 
—with an adjoining common of about 1,400 acres, belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Edmund's Bury. Besides the agricultural tenantry 
upon the manor, the Abbot had 26 burgesses and three parts of 
the market; the King the fourth. ‘Thirty socmen, with all 
customary payments, had 20 bordarii under them. On the dis- 
solution of the Monasteries, the manor, with the common, was 
given to William Rede, with a stipulation that the common was 
to be held for the use of the inhabitants, and the poor have still 
the right of pasturage on very easy terms. The town suffered 
great injury from a fire in 1586. It is now a well built town, 
with a considerable trade with the vicinity in coals, groceries, &c., 
the Waveney being navigable to Yarmouth Roads. 

Sudberie (Sudbury), situated on the left bank of the river Stour, 
in the Confessor’s time belonged to the mother of Earl Morcar, 
and at the time of the Survey belonged to the King. Sixty-three 
of its burgesses are there described as ‘ halle-manentes,” and 
fifty-five as in demesne. The town had a market and moneyers, 
and the customary rent to the King had risen from 18. to 28l- 
It is a borough by prescription; and sent two Members to Par- 
liament from 1558 to 1844, when it was disfranchised for corrupt 
practices. It was one of the first towns in which Edward Ill. 
settled the Flemings, to instruct the inhabitants in the woollen 
manufacture. The Knights Hospitallers had the tolls of the 
bridge. The river navigation is not good, aud the chief manu- 
facture is now that of silk. Its population in 1861 was 6,879, a0 
increase of about 800 during the previous ten years. 
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Dunwich is on the coast, about 28 miles north-east from Ipswich. | Jermyn, notorious in the reign of Charles I. The population of 


When East Anglia was a separate kingdom, Dunwich was a place 
of importance, and the seat of the East Anglian Bishopric, after- 
wards transferred to Norwich. It was an improving place in the 
time of the Survey. Two bordarii and twenty-four foreigners 
upon forty acres paid rent to the manor. In the Confessor's 
time there had been 120 burgesses. At the Survey, when in 
Robert Malet’s possession, there were 236, besides 178 “ pauperes 
homines.” The sea had then made an encroachment upon the 
town. The customary rent in the total was 50/. and 60,000 
herrings. Fifty burgesses of Dunwich were attached to the 
manor of Alneterne, belonging to the Abbey of Ely. King John 

ted the town a charter of incorporation, and in gratitude it 
adhered to him in the Civil War. It contributed several ships and 
many men to the French wars of Edward I. and Edward IIL. It 
adhered to the Yorkists most stoutly in the Wars of the Roses, and 
Henry VII., as a punishment, incorporated the rival town of 
Southwold, and it began to decay, chiefly, however, from the 
encroachments of the sea, which ruined the port, and washed away 
the greater part of the town. ‘The borough was disfranchised by 
the Reform Act, and it is now a village with 227 inhabitants. 
Somewhat more fortunate is Clare, situated on the left bank of 
the Stour, 43 burgesses belonging to which are enumerated in 
the Survey. On the south side of the town are the vestiges of an 
old castle and the remains of a priory of the regular Canons of St. 
Augustine. But the town will chiefly be remarkable in history as 
having given their surname to one of the greatest of the Anglo- 
Norman families. Its population in 1861 was 1,657, a decline of 
about 100 in the previous ten years. 

Eye is situated on a small feeder of the Waveney, about 20 miles 
north of Ipswich. ‘The stream is believed to have been once 
navigable, and surrouhding the town, to have given it its name, 
signifying “an island.” Roman coins have been found in the 
neighbourhood, and 25 burgesses belonging to it are mentioned in 
Domesday Survey. King John incorporated it, and it sent two 
Members to Parliament from the reign of Elizabeth to the Reform 
Act of 1832, which reduced the representation to one. It is now 
a nomination borough of the Kerrison family. It had formerly a 
castle and a small Benedictine Priory. Its present occupations are 
brewing, coachmaking, and the making of agricultural implements. 
The population of the municipal borough in 1861 was 2,430, a 
decline of 150 from the year 1851. 

We have had already to refer more than once to the history of 
the town of Bury St. Edmund's, the chief town of West Suffolk. 
Several Roman antiquities have been found in its neighbourhood, 
and some antiquaries have identified its site with that of the 
Vita Faustina of the Itinerary of Antoninus. In later Saxon 
times, at any rate, the site was called Beodricsworthe or Beodrics- 
cortis, the mansion of Beodric. It received, as we have seen, its 
new name of St. Edmund’s Burgh, or St. Edmund’s Bury, from 
Edmund, the martyr King of the East Anglians. Soon after his 
death the monastery which subsequently became so celebrated had 
its first foundation. In 1020 Ailwin ejected all the secular clergy, 
and established 12 Benedictine monks in the abbey, exempted them 
from episcopal jurisdiction, and began a church which was conse- 
cratedin 1032. But the first stone church was erected in 1065. It 
took 12 years in building, and was 505 feet in length, the transepts 
212 feet, and the western part 240 feet in breadth, and it contained 
twelve chapels. There were four grand gates to the great enclo- 
sure within which the monastic buildings, churches, Abbots palace, 
&c., stood, surrounded by lofty embattled walls. It contained 80 
monks, 15 chaplains, and 111 servants. The Abbot had the power of 
lifeand death within the liberty of Bury, and Edward the Confessor 
gave him the privilege of coinage. Edward I. and Edward II. 
both had mints here. John's meeting here with his Barons has been 
already alluded to. Henry ILI. held a Parliament here in 1272, 
as did Edward I in 1296, when he confiscated all the property of 
the monastery on its refusal to pay him a subsidy, but restored it 
on their subsequent compliance. Another Parliament was held 
here in 1446. The burgesses of Bury are not mentioned in Domes- 
day Survey, but it is a borough by prescription, and James I. 
confirmed these prescriptive rights by a charter in the fourth of 
his reign. It first sent representatives to Parliament in the 
thirty-eighth of Edward I., but made no other return till the 
fourth of James I. ‘ About a mile from Bury the river Larke 
becomes navigable to Lynn, from which coals and other com- 
modities used (till the railway) to be brought in small barges.” A 
great fair, for which the town is celebrated, lasts almost three 
weeks. The town is greatly under the influence of the Hervey 

family (Marquises of Bristol), whose seat, Ickworth, is three miles 
distant. They have succeeded to the power of the old family of 


the town was in 1861 13,318, a diminution of 600 from the year 
1851. 





WHAT IRISHMEN SAY AT HOME.—III. 

[From A CorresronDENT.] 
Srr,—Soon after leaving the Presbyterian gentlemen to whom I 
last week referred as having conversed with me in Belfast, I sought 
and found a genuine Orangeman, and I was not more anxious to 
know his opinions than he was to give me that knowledge. I was 
altogether a stranger to him ; he knew nothing more of my views 
or wishes than that I felt an interest in learning how Irishmen 
thought and spoke with respect to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church ; but the moment the subject on which I sought 
information was mentioned, his business affairs came to a stand- 
still, and remained so till he had enlightened me as to the true 
Orange feeling of the North of Ireland. He said, I must know, at 
the offset, that the best man in all Ireland was “Old Harry 
Cooke,”—meaning the venerable doctor of that name,—but that 
the hope of Protestantism was now in ‘Johnston of Bally- 
kilbeg,” the unfortunate and heroic victim of Government oppres- 
sion and tyranny. He could assure me that something would be 
done if England deserted the Irish Protestants, and the word 
‘*something,” the significance of which I have been able to mark 
only by making it italic, he emphasized in a more forcible way 
by a thump on the table, and pronounced in a tone of voice indi- 
cative of a firm and settled resolution. He would not—indeed, 
could not—say what the something to which he referred would 
be, but the men of Ulster had resolved they would not be trampled 
op. ‘The Roman Catholics were growing worse and worse every 
year. They could not build their chapels as other people built 
theirs, but thrust them forward at street corners, and other pro- 
minent places, in order to be as offensive as possible; and if 
this disestablishment was carried, there would be no living with 
them. Englishmen might very possibly suppose it would not be a 
Papal victory, but Irishmen knew that it would be so; and what 
Orangeman, he should like to know, would be browbeaten in that 
way without resenting it? As an Englishman, I, of course, knew 
nothing of what loyal Orangemen had to endure. He supposed, 
however, that I was open to reason, and he therefore wished me 
to read a sermon preached in Christ Church, on March 15, by 
the Rev. Robert Haunay, one of the champions of Protestantism 
in Ireland. 

I had been presented with a copy of the sermon a short time 
previously by another admirer of Mr. Hannay, and I read it with 
all proper care and respect, and felt that I was reading the words 
of a sincere and faithful man, who had very much higher motives 
in what he said than a mere defence of the temporalities of the 
Church ; but at the same time nothing, I think, could be more un- 
fortunate than the reverend gentleman's selection of words, or 
more calculated to embitter men’s minds than the ideas he has 
thrown out as his contribution to the settlement of the diffi- 
cult matters involved in the better government of Ireland. 
After placing the Church on the high ground of its spiritual 
usefulness, under the highest of all Headship, and showing that 
there it is invulnerable, let politicians do what they may, Mr. 
Hannay deals with ‘the Church as an establishment ;” with the 
Church in her relations to other Protestant denominations,” and 
with “the Church and Romanism.” Under the first of these 
heads we have such sentences as the following:—“ By these 
incessant encroachments on the rights and liberties of Protestants 
you are shaking the faith of our people in English fairness and 
honesty. If you lose the faith of Protestants you will not long 
retain their love. By overthrowing the Irish Church Establish- 
ment you will stamp this lesson on the minds of Protestants, that 
oaths that are binding on common men are not binding on 
Princes. . . . and it does appear to me that when you teach men 
this lesson, that princes and governments may break faith with 
the people, you have gone far, at the same time, to teach this other 
lesson, and it is a dangerous one, that the people may, without 
sin, break faith with governments and princes.” Under the 
second head Mr. Hannay pleads for Protestant union, on the 
ground that Protestants of all denominations are “ joint heirs of 
a great inheritance of liberties, civil and religious.” Lastly, he 
holds that the present attitude of the House of Commons is tending 
to Catholic endowment, to which Catholics would have no objec- 
tion, provided the conditions were favourable. 

I should not have thought fora moment of quoting the above 
words, if I had not previously and afterwards found a commentary 





on them in the language of the Orangemen I met. ‘The mere fact 
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of Mr. Hannay holding and promulgating such views would be of 
slight importance under ordinary circumstances. But when his 
words fall on the ears of men already so excited thata word might 
set them aflame, surely the responsibility is great aud far from envi- 
able. I had the opportunity afterwards of speaking to several decided 
Orangemen, and I found everywhere the same complaint of Eng- 
land's faithlessness to them, her true and trusty allies and friends ; 
the same foolish talk about the Queen’s coronation oath; the same 
assertion that 50,000 Orangemen were waiting—‘‘ calmly wait- 
ing "—to know whetlier it would be necessary for them to once 
more bulwark their liberties on the battle-field. In one case (but 
this was the case of a very foolish, though not illiterate man) I was 
reminded that there was still a King of Hanover, and that Irish 
Protestants had not lost sight of him. In many cases I heard 
Mr. Hannay’s philosophical sentiment about shaking the faith of 
the people in English honesty, and the people thinking themselves 
absolved from their allegiance, reduced to plain threats of what 
would be done if Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions were carried. 

*¢ Will we have the Church disestablished?” I heard one man 
say. ‘‘No; we will fight for it to the death.” Another man, 
alluding to the stringent way in which the Belfast magistrates now 
deal with persons guilty of using ‘‘ party expressions,”—a very few 
words being punished with 40s. and costs,—said, ‘‘I play and 
sing the ‘ Boyne Water’ whenever I please, only I keep inside my 
own door, and no one can touch me there.” 

It is to men like these that the Rev. Robert Hannay and others 
preach sermons such as the one from which I have quoted, accept- 
ing and glorying in responsibilities that to a looker-on seem suffi- 
ciently grave and serious to make the most confident person pause. 
The Orangemen, with all their violence, are far from unworthy 
men, though they are fearfully unreasonable ones. ‘They are not 
wrong in saying that they have been faithful to the Union, but 
they are quite wrong in imagining that the chief advantage of that 
faithfulness has been England’s, and not their own ; and when one 
now hears them assert, in their high-handed way, that fairness to 
their fellow-countrymen is unfairness to them, and finds men of 
education and high character joining in and glorying in the asser- 
tion, one may well look with dismay on the prospects of Ireland. 

Of course the use of inflammatory language is by no means con- 
fined to the Orangemen, but (speaking generally, and not with 
reference to the question now before the country) is also indulged 
in by many Catholics, the fiercest possible words being identified 
with the religious faith, which certainly is somehow woven in an 
extraordinary way into the daily life of Irishmen, really sincere 
men of both parties being led, directly or indirectly, in their par- 
tizanship even from the pulpit, and almost hating each other the 
moment the well known shibboleths have proved that they belong 
to rival camps. 

It is, perhaps, from this intensity of partizanship, whose chief 
outlet for its bitterness has been in insulting words, that has come 
the exaggerated language in which almost every party case is put 
in Ireland. A foreigner listening to an Irishman’s statement of 
grievances would at first suppose that no such heavy oppression 
exists elsewhere in the world; and then, when a few cases were 
probed to the bottom, and perhaps found altogether fallacious, or 
certainly overstated, the same foreigner would, probably, be too 
apt to think that all of them were unreal. He would be wrong 
in both cases, but the fault would be less his than theirs 
who, for party purposes, use words that misrepresent rather 
than represent the wrongs, and really the wishes also, of 
their country. Perhaps the work of ‘‘ Captain” Mackay, if 
it had come earlier, would have been more valuable to Ireland, 
in its stern dignity and soldicrliness, than even the eloquence of 
O'Connell, if only what was gained by O'Connell could have been 
gained by Mackay, with the two nations at the end of the struggle 
in the same relative positions that they will, one trusts, occupy 
when there is no longer a Protestant Established Church in Ire- 
land; for men who mean grim work, as Mackay undoubtedly 
meant it, have no time to become mere scolds; and mere scolding, 
wherever it has come from, or to whatever it is owing, is one of 
the things that Ireland could spare a great deal of without loss to 
herself or any one. ‘There is scolding without anger, in public as 
well as private matters; but somehow, with anger or without it, 
scolding stops the way to active duties. At the Ballymena rail- 
way station I stopped for a few minutes to notice two women, each 
with a basket, blocking up the doorway of a third-class carriage, 
amid a confusion of tongues that seemed to threaten war. Neither 
woman would retreat an inch. ‘The guard expostulated, and 
recommended one of them to go back ‘just for a minute ;” 
but the only reply he could get from either was that she wanted 
to go out, not in; and there they remained till the carriage was 


emptied by the other door. It was not a case of stupidity, ag it 
would have been in that of two carmen in a blocked-up steak ie 
London. There was not even anger ; it was sheer thoughtlessnesg 
a want of consideration for means and end. I am sure, if any me 
had said to cither woman, “ Press on,” she would have thought that 
| person her friend ; while, if even a tried friend had recommended 
|her to give way she would, for the moment, have thought her 
friend an enemy. And the same feeling is made to run among 
many classes of the people with respect to the greatest subjects 
that can occupy the thoughts of men. Right or wrong, in a wise 
and just position or in a foolish and unjust one, there must be no 
going back, lest the going back should seem like defeat. Qne 
can understand the feeling in the case of the two poor women at 
Ballymena, but it is difficult to understand it in the cage 
of gentlemen who have had all the advantages of education 
to whom the knowledge of all nations and times is open, 
and who claim to comprehend so much better than their 
neighbours the true principles of civil and religious freedom, 
I have thought, too, now and formerly when I have been ip 
Ireland, that the relations between well-to-do and ill-to-do Irish. 
men are far from pleasing. I have heard men of the former class 
speak to those of the latter as if they were dogs. I have seen 
them refuse to give them any answer whatever, even when 
addressed in the most courteous manner, and I have thought at 
such times that wealthy Irishmen might themselves do much,— 
apart from kings and laws, disestablishment and tenant-right,—in 
those little ways that make up the greater part of the sum of 
human life, to raise the position of Ireland. <A case that I noticed 
at Mullingar, in which a person not unlike a gentleman was 
addressed several times, most politely, by a poor driver, without 
deigning to give the man a word in reply, led me to think that the 
subject might be touched, in this passing way, without offending 
any Irishman who really cares for his country. 


MR. COLERIDGE’S BILL. 

(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I used to think that the University of Oxford was right in re- 
quiring subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles on this ground :— 
It seemed to me a fair acknowledgment by the teachers, of the terms 
on which they intended to teach, an acceptance of those terms 
by the learners. It assumed that the pupils had passed the stage 
of unquestioning childhood, and were entering upon a course of 
manly study. It assumed that they were, as every one acquainted 
with either University knew that they were, exposed to all the 
controversies of the day, ready to plunge into them all, liable to 
many confusions and superstitions, and needing the kind of help 
and direction which men like the Reformers, who had been over- 
whelmed by those confusions and superstitions, felt that they 
wanted for themselves. 

My plea for these Articles was, therefore, exactly the ‘opposite 
to that which the Bishop of Oxford puts forward for the exclusion 
of Dissenters from our Colleges. He supposes that those who 
frequent the Colleges are to be treated as children. I thought 
the only defence of leading them to examine the Articles was 
that they were to be treated as men. He supposes that they never 
hear of controversies, and care nothing for them. The Articles 
are only for those who do hear of them and care for them. The 
Bishop’s speech, therefore, is a more direct attack upon the old 
policy of the Universities than upon Mr. Coleridge’s Bill. 

The last thirty years have shown me that I was utterly wrong 
in attaching this meaning to modern subscription which seems to 
me involved in the principle of it. The Articles have not been 
given or accepted in what strikes some as their natural sense. It 
has been avowed that they were given to restrain inquiry, not to 
cultivate and direct inquiry. It has been avowed that the re- 
ceiver has felt them as a bondage which he was by some means, 
fair or foul, toshake off. My only plea for them, therefore, is worth 
nothing; no one hasso utterly disclaimed it as the Bishop of Oxford. 

It always appeared to me that the exclusion of Dissenters was 
only justifiable in so far as it was the inevitable aecident of 4 
principle of teaching that was desirable on other grounds. If 
| that principle has been abandoned, if the Bishops have taken away 
the only excuse for it, the exclusion is simply a confession of 
weakness, a denial that the University was meant for the Nation, 
the expression of a cowardly dread lest a faith which we proclaim 
to be founded on a rock should be shattered by the arguments of a 
| few objectors. 
| I cannot, however, accept for myself a compliment which 

is sometimes paid to those who support measures like those 
‘of Mr. Coleridge. It is said that they bave submitted to 
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the ‘‘spirit of the age.” I have abandoned many prepos- | 
sessions and conclusions which I once cherished. I do not 
own that it is the spirit of the age. which has exacted that 
der from me. I feel that this spirit is one with which, as 
ar I am continually bound to contend, against which, as a 
clergyman and a moral teacher, I am bound to warn others. It | 
seems to me that if I became its servant I must stoop to the 
worship of mammon and of success, and wear the livery of some | 
tical or religious faction. ‘The spirit of the age enthroned in 
a University would prohibit the cultivation of high principles and 
the advancement of sound knowledge. 

In maintaining that external restraints upon the intercourse 
of men who hold different opinions are vain, that we cannot 
be kept in the faith by binding ourselves io certain profes- 
sions respecting it, I am submitting not to the spirit of the 
age, but to the Spirit of God. I dare not resist the evidence 
which pours in from all sides that the exclusions fail to make 
any men true, that they tempt numbers to be false. I dare 
not deny that we have disbelieved in the presence and power 
of the Spirit who has been promised to guide us into all Truth, 
that we have practically confessed the spirit of falsehood to be 
the stronger. I hold that not the craft of statesmen but the 
wisdom of God is obliging us to give up contrivances which look 
very plausible to our worldly judgments, on which we suppose 
that the very safety of our souls depends, but which, in His eyes, 
are foolishness, yes, positive hindrances to the entrance of His 
light into our hearts and minds, 

This may sound strange language to import into a political dis- 
cussion. But as it is the only language which expresses my 
convictions I must resort to it. I apply it especially to the subject 
of education, in which I am most interested. But I venture to 
add that whenever in trade or in any department of human 
activity, restrictions tending to the advantage of one class and the 
injury of others have been removed, there a divine power has 
been at work counteracting not only the selfish calculations, 
but often the apparently sagacious reasonings of their defenders. 
It is often said that we have passed through the theological stage 
of thought, and have entered upon the positive. It may be found 
that the positive stage is also of necessity the theological; that 
where men are most directly conversant with facts, they are most 
compelled to recognize a battle between spirits of good and evil, 
and to engage in it.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D. MAvurRIcE. 








ART. 


—— ee 
THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tue honorary members, whom, with an apparent distrust of its 
own constitution as a close society, the Institute has brought as 
auxiliaries to its exhibitions, and who seem likely to become frequent 
contributors, need not on this occasion detain us very long. The 
drawing of “‘ Deer at Fontainebleau” (301), by Madlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, in which a few ‘ denizens of the forest ” pick their way 
through the ferns, a stag with great antlered head bringing up 
the rear, instead of acting (as is more usual) as advance guard, be- 
speaks its authorship clearly enough in its simple fidelity to animal 
nature and the trained sobriety of its treatment. It will be observed 
also that in her water-colour painting Madlle. Bonheurcommits her- 
self frankly tothe material, and does not,in a vain endeavour tocom- 
bine the effects of oils and water colour, lose the distinctive qualities 
of both. The same remark will apply to ‘‘ The Annexationists ” 
(291) by M. Gallait. ‘This is a political squib, satirizing under 
the guise of a childish scramble for sweetmeats (plums of 
Hanover, marmalade of Nice, and so on) the present condition 
of Continental affairs; and it is just possible that the artist 
intends, by means which he makes obvious to the most care- 
less spectator, to suggest how likely pure selfishness is to leave 
its rear unprotected and exposed to retaliation. ‘The Arab 
Messenger” (30) and ‘ Rachel” (205) by Mr. F. Goodall, 
R.A., are repetitions in water colour of oil paintings on a larger 
scale already exhibited by the artist. They are both marked by 





the careful drawing which Mr. Goodall never neglects, and the 
refinement which never forsakes him. But there is a want of 
animation in both ; and one looks forward with some impatience 
to the time when the artist will paint a picture in which there 
shall be none of that coarse green which he is so fond of dealing 
out impartially to Breton peasant and Egyptian Fellah woman, 
and which may be called the Goodall green. Recurring so con- 
stantly as it does, it looks like mannerism. Mr. Millais appears for 
the first time as an exhibitor here with a little sketch, ‘* Will he 


come?” (305), a pretty damsel, in blue dress, with red trimmings, 
seated on the door-step of an old country-house. The ‘‘ constant 
reader” of magazines will be best able to say whether this young 
lady belongs (as she seems to do) to a story by Mr. Trollope or by 
some other popular novelist. The execution is showy, with opaque 
vehicle freely dragged over and about the paper, and producing 
the impression that it might all be wiped off with a hat-brush. 
Among the older members, too many of whom have subsided 


| into confirmed mannerism and inability to take active observation 


of nature, Mr. E. Hayes stands out prominently with his “* Wreck 
of the Homeward Bound” (41). A merchant vessel drifts help- 
lessly in a heavy sea on the iron coast of North Devon, and 
seldom, indeed, have the mighty weight and pitiless force of the 
ocean wave been more powerfully expressed. ‘These are, perhaps, 
the characteristics of a sea storm most difficult, as they are the 
most important, to be adequately rendered. Mr. Hayes has suc- 
ceeded in a rare degree, and has not forgotten, moreover, that water 
is fluid and transparent. The latter quality appears to have 
escaped the attention of another artist, whose large drawing of 
mid-sea hangs on the same wall. Mr. D’Egyville charms, as usual, 
with his drawings, so unpretentious, so true, and so beautiful. 
Among the many gaudy claimants of notice and admiration that 
blow their brazen trumpets, and hang out the conscious. allure- 
ments of showy colours, exaggerated contrast, and boldness of 
manipulation (miscalled dexterity, for ‘‘ boldness is the offspring 
of ignorance”), it is an unspeakable charm to find a picture 
wrought throughout with a single desire to realize an impression 
which the true artist has received from nature. ‘There is 
the work; it draws you to itself, and raises in you, by the 
mere touch of nature, a sympathetic admiration which is sure 
to grow on acquaintance; as distaste will surely and speedily 
follow the intrusive challenge to attention thrown out by the 
trickster who ill deserves the name of artist. Real pleasure 
is given by Mr. D'Egville’s “* Walls of the Arsenal, Venice” 
(27), and ‘* Lake of Como” (272), especially the former, which 
in composition and colour is the richer and more vigorous of the 
two. ‘The latter, however, is to be noted for the pure quality 
of its greys. No whit behind any other landscape-painter 
in sterling quality and the modesty which marks the good 
and true artist is Mr. H. G. Hine. THe is, besides, entirely 
original, and presents us with views of South-Down slopes 
as new pictorially as they are beautiful. This pictorial novelty is 
all the more charming, that it expresses truths and beauties which 
are the reverse of new to lovers of natural scenery : only the artist 
was wanted as interpreter. Of this kind of subject he exhibits 
several good examples (58, 255, 281). ‘Then, his ‘‘ Fishmarket, 
Eastbourne” (33), with the old town under cover of its rampart 
of shingle, and the beached fishing craft dimly seen under the 
broad white glare thrown by a midday sun on the rippled surface 
of the sea, with drying of sails and mending of nets amid rusty 
bits of iron and coils of rope; and with (last, not least) the public 
reading-room primly asserting its own utility, describe with 
happy accumulation of detail the life of this picturesque old place. 
But though Mr. Hine is best known by these pictures, he properly 
declines to be confined to one set of subjects, and exhibits “ A 
Back Street, London” (399) with snow on the ground, a 
thoroughly true and cheerless scene in .our dirty and meanly 
built metropolis. It is always good to remember that variety of 
subject is necessary to every artist, if not for public exhibition, yet 
for his own instruction, and as a stimulus to his powers of obser- 
vation. 

Among the younger landscape-painters, Mr. Mogford asserts 
his title to prominence in a beautiful day-lit drawing of ** Whitby 
Sands” (186); and Mr. W. W. Deane exhibits a view of 
‘* Avignon” (79) that conveys a lively impression of the grand 
old castle or palace towering over the surrounding houses much 
as Windsor Castle towers over its town beneath. ‘Ihe single boat 
on the water is a clear mistake in composition. ‘The colour is 
good, and in an effect where many would have been prone to 
blackness Mr. Deane has avoided that fault. He is too fond, 
however, of combining opaque with transparent colour. They 
seldom harmonize thoroughly, and in Mr. Deane’s drawings there 
results a certain chalkiness which impairs the full effect of 
a naturally good faculty for colour (239). Mr. Shalders is 
best when he is least laboured (210): his ‘South Downs” 
(128) is grievously tormented, and the grandeur of his thunder- 
clouds is thinned and frittered away by incessant scratchings 
and hatchings. Mr. Hargitt must be allowed the credit of 
having chosen a good subject in ‘‘ Swimming Cattle across a High- 
land Loch” (253); but except that the colour is respectable, the 
picture is disappointing. Very little of the tumult, still less of 
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the points of character, human and bovine, that exhibit themselves | [n all these essays Professor Shairp has much to say that shows 


in such a scene is here indicated. Bad drawing is at the bottom 


of this. 
Mr. Penson is no new member of the Institute, but meets with 


and in imaginative power is not surpassed, if indeed he is equalled, 
by any one of his fellow-members. His ‘‘ Auseremme,on the Meuse” 
(224), shows a rocky gorge through which the river winds in mist 
and darkness yet, until the morning sun chases downwards the 
broad shadow cast on the bare cliff by the opposite rock. A heron 
is roused from the water and sails upwards. There may be some 
want of delicacy and refinement in the colour, but the subject has 
been well seized and strongly realized. 

The honours of the figure-painting clearly rest with the younger 
members. For though there is a certain force in Mr. Corbould’s 
‘¢ Salome dancing before Herod” (53), it is theatrical and exag- 
gerated in style ; and Mr. Tidey’s ‘* Woman of Samaria” (225) is 
altogether beneath the dignity of any history. Mr. Kilburne and 
Mr. C. Green are of a different school. ‘True, they select less 
ambitious subjects ; but the comparison does not imply inferiority, 
so much as greater modesty and a juster estimate of their own 
powers. Mr. Kilburne’s “Seven a.m.” (76), in which a nurse 
brings two flaxen-haired children downstairs to the bath- 
room, the elder carrying her clothes with her, the younger 
(in arms) playing idly and sleepily with a flower gathered 
over-night, is an honestly painted and very pretty picture. ‘A 
Cavalier of the ‘Time of James I.” (2) is remarkable for the easy 
attitude of the cavalier, who sits and talks (or seems to talk, for 
his companion, if any, is outside the picture), as he quietly draws 
on his gloves. ‘The tradesman poring over his ledger, and with 
his daughter’s help endeavouring to trace an error which puzzles 
him exceedingly, is an excellent piece of humour, by Mr. 
C. Green, quiet and free from grimace. ‘The work is care- 
fully done and the colour agreeable, though scarcely so lumin- 
ous as it might have been with execution less like that of 
an etcher, and it is a little difficult to understand the figure of 
the daughter—whether it is standing or sitting. ‘The peculiar 
mode of execution is still more objectionable when the picture is 
larger, as in ‘‘ The First Bouquet” (36), where the incidents are 
said to be true, but the surface reminds one of worsted work. 
Mr. Gow’s “ Looking to his Arms ” (283), a young man examining 
his pistols, is bright in colour and quietly expressive withal. Mr. 
Bromley and Mr. Roberts both give considerable promise, ‘‘ The 
Village Apothecary ” (248), by the latter, being extremely clever. 
More promising than either is Mr. J. D. Linton’s ‘‘ Intercepted 
Letter ” (267), where a reverend signor in crimson cap and robes 
of mulberry and black lectures his golden-haired daughter on her 
delinquency. This is very fine in colour, and (bating a little 
carelessness in perspective) the drawing is excellent. It only 
wants more grace in the female figure, which at present is 
awkward and sack-like. Lastly, the cattle and horses of Mr. 
Beavis are spirited and life-like, “ A Sussex Team” (93) chal- 
lenging comparison with a similar subject of Mr. B. Bradley, 
at the Old Society, of which more on a future occasion. ¥s 


BOOKS. 

——_@——— 
PROFESSOR SHAIRP’S ESSAYS.* 
Turse four thoughtful and wise essays of Professor Shairp’s are 
worthy of both reading and musing over. [lis subjects,-—Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keble, and the moving force of the moral life 
(which we wish had not been called by so scholastic and scaring a 
title as ‘The Moral Dynamic’)—are all, and not slightly, connected. 
All four subjects may be said to be concerned with the relation of 
the divine life to that of man,—Wordsworth as the prophet of 
nature, as the poet who interpreted the relations between the 
elemental powers of creation and the moral life of man,—Coleridge 
as the thinker who tried to find, and partially found, a philosophy 
of our supersensual life,—Keble as the singer who applied both 
these great worlds of thought so far as they fitted into the limitations 
of his own refined but narrow ecclesiastical system ; and finally, 
the subject of Mr. Shairp’s last essay,—the great moving force 
which helps man to become what he perceives that he ought to be, 
—is one almost inevitably suggested by the lives of the three men 
who, from their different points of view, had all been chiefly con- 
cerned to discover new links between the life above and the life 
beneath. 





* Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J.C. Shairp, Professor of Humanity, St. 
Andrew's, Edinburgh: E tmonston and Douglas. 
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little favour there. Nevertheless he is an artist of real merit ; | 


how deeply he has studied his subjects ; but the finest essay in the 
volume, partly perhaps because it is upon the greatest and most 
definite subject, is the first, on Wordsworth. Yet it is also the 
one in which Professor Shairp’s readers will possibly find most 
to criticize. The sentences in which Professor Shairp sums 
up Wordsworth’s poetical claims upon the admiration of the 
world are among the truest and finest in the volume ; yet they do 
not seem to us to exhaust the most characteristic of Wordsworth’s 
poetic qualities :— 

“In fact, no poet of modern times has had in him so much of the 
prophet. In the world of nature, to be a revealer of things hidden, the 
sanctifier of things common, the interpreter of new and unsuspected 
relations, the opener of another sense in men; in tho moral world, to be 
the teacher of truths hitherto neglected or unobserved, the awakener of 
men’s hearts to the solemnities that encompass them, deepening our 
reverence for the essential soul, apart from accident and circumstance, 
making us feel more truly, more tenderly, more profoundly, lifting the 
thoughts upward through the shows of time to that which is permanent 
and eternal, and bringing down on the transitory things of eye and ear 
some shadow of the eternal, till we 

“* feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness '"— 

this is the office which he will not cease to fulfil, as long as the English 
language lasts. What earth's far-off lonely mountains do for the plains 
and the cities, that Wordsworth has done and will do for literature, and 
through literature for society; sqnding down great rivers of higher 
truth, fresh purifying winds of feeling, to those who least dream from 
what quarter they come. The more thoughtful of each generation will 
draw nearer and observe him more closely, will ascend his imaginative 
heights, and sit under the shadow of his profound meditations, and in 
proportion as they do so, will become more noble and pure in heart.” 


That is finely and truly said, but we doubt if Professor Shairp 
insists sufficiently on the affinity of Wordsworth’s poetry for the 
great elemental forces both of nature and of humanity. He tells 
us, with great truth, in one passage of his essay, that Wordsworth 
seizes the individuality and inner genius of particular scenes and 
places as no other poet ever did :— 


“When he would place some particular landscape before the reader, 
he does not heap up an exhaustive enumeration of details. Only one or two 
of the most essential features are faithfully given, and then from these he 
passes at once to the sentiment, the genius of the place, that which gives 
it individuality, and makes it this and no other place. Numerous 
instances of the way in which he seizes tho inner spirit of a place and 
utters it will occur to every reader. To givo one out of many, after 
sketching briefly the outward appearance of the four fraternal yew trees 
of Borrowdale, who else could have condensed the total impressions into 
such lines as these, so intensely imaginative, so profoundly true ?— 


“* Beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries—ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Shadow ; there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple, scattered o'er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To lie and listen to the mountain flood, 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves.’”” 


This criticism of Mr. Shairp’s is true, but it seems to us true less 
because Wordsworth individualizes, than because he seizes the 
thread of some great natural influence which is present and 
predominant in the particular place described, but still confused 
and half obliterated by other influences, and lays it naked to the 
imagination of the reader in all the sublimity it derives, not only 
froin this particular scene, but from the character it has impressed 
on a multitude of other scenes and places, and thus magnifies it till 
the individual locality is absolutely haunted by an influence the 
predominance of which an ordinary imagination would only just 
have detected. Thus, in the fine passage Mr. Shairp has extracted 
on the four yew trees of Borrowdale, you are immediately carried 
away by the ‘ festal ” but ‘‘ unrejoicing berries,” and by the pic- 
ture of the ghostly shapes meeting in their shade at noon-tide 
—Fear and Hope, Silence and Foresight, Death and Time,—all 
abstractions of men’s trembling imagination, —to all those aspects 
of nature which half paralyze the mind of man and dispose it rather 
to appease unknown powers with the mere sacerdotal semblance of 
joy, than to pierce and fathom them, and to exult in that sublime 
familiarity with the powers of nature which thence results. In 
that passage Wordsworth snatches you away by the bold stroke 
which connects the ghostly Yews decked in their red berries, with 
the shadows and skeletons of man’s own heart decked in its pro- 
pitiatory fears and hopes, to all influences in human nature which 
daunt us against entering into the life of true knowledge and 
hardy love. And this seems to us to be Wordsworth’s wonderful 
power, that he never really individualizes at all without so magni- 





fying some one predominant influence that the scene he describes 
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to dissolve away into some one of the elemental forces 
connecting nature with human life. And, when Wordsworth, 
generalizing from ordinary village sorrows in the Cumbrian dales, 
says;— ‘ ‘. 
“ Beneath the hills, amid the flowery groves, 
The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will, 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny,” 
he applies the same elemental conceptions to the moral life of man 
which he is so great in tracing in the life of nature. He speaks 
of “the pangs, the internal pangs,” as he would speak of winds 
and storms,—treats the moral elements which mould and furrow 
the hearts of men as he does those which harden and furrow their 
cheeks; and he speaks of the former, moreover,—the spiritual 
—with a grand incidental naturalness,—as if they really 
belonged to the hills and groves under the shadows of which ‘‘ the 
erations are prepared.” It seems to us that Mr. Shairp in 
his fine criticism on Wordsworth has not insisted enough on 
this power which the poet displays of giving a strange elemental 
yastness to the dominant thread of character in either the human 
or the natural subject on which he happens to be dwelling, so 
that his poem yields up not a particular man or a particular 
lace, so much as some element which, while belonging to 
either, stretches away into the infinite. And hence we cannot 
but differ to some extent from Mr. Shairp in his assault on those 
critics who have called Wordsworth’s poetry by that very odious 
abstract term ‘‘ subjective :”"— 
“Mucl stuff has beon talked and written about Wordsworth being a 
merely st jective poet. Critics had good need to be sure they were 
right befo.» they characterize great poets by such vague, abstract 
words; for ‘hey quickly get into the minds of the reading public, and 
stick there,.nd do much mischief. True it is that Wordsworth has 
read his own , oul, not that which was accidental or peculiar in him, but 
that which he Yad in common with all high and imaginative men. But 
is this all? has he done nothing more? If ever man caught the soul of 
things, not hims»lf, and expressed it, Wordsworth did. That he has 
done it in nature .Jmost limitlessly we have seen. In man he has done 
it not less truly, though more restrictedly. Taking the restrictions at 
their utmost, what contemporary poet (I do not speak of Scott in his 
novels) has left to his country such a gallery of new and individual 
portraits as a permaient possession? The deeper side of character no 
doubt it is,—the heart of men, not their clothes,—but it is character in 
which there is nothing »f himself, nothing which all men might not or 
do not share. The Afiiction of Margaret, the Mad Mother, Gipsies, 
Laodamia, the Highland Reaper, the Waggoner, Peter Bell, Matthew, 
Michael, the Cumberland B»ggars, all the tenants of the Churchyard among 
Mountains—what are thes»? What, but so many separate, individual, 
outstanding portraits, into vhich all of himself that enters is only the 
eye that can see and read tieir souls, on their deeper side. For it is 
not their outward contour, nor their complexion, nor dress he busies 
himself with. He painted, ws Titian and Leonardo did their great 
portraits, with the deeper soul predominating in the countenance. If 
he seized this, he cared little fur the rest. Let us discard, then, that 
foolish talk about Wordsworth as a merely subjective poet, who could 
give nothing but his own feelings, or copies of his own countenance.” 
We should say that Mr. Shairp here is both right and wrong. 
He is of course quite right, if he means that Wordsworth, as a 
poet, did not merely feed on his own life, but observed keenly and 
spiritualized what he observed with all the strength of his own 
rugged imagination. But we should hesitate to call any one of 
these delineations an individual portrait in the same sense, or to 
anything like the same degree, as the great portraits of ‘Titian 
and Leonardo nay be called individual portraits. ‘The Affliction 
of Margaret,” for instance, is not a picture of an individual 
at all. No one could paint any individual lineaments from 
the poem. It is a wonderful delineation of a haunting 
maternal passion which has gained a desolate ruggedness and 
intensity and despair from the suspense of years. The following 
is not the picture of an individual mother who knows not her son’s 
fate, but the anguish of maternity itself, which has but one focus 
for its love, and fills all nature with its woe till it be answered :— 
“My apprehensions come in crowds ; 
I dread the rustling of the grass ; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass; 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind,— 
And all the world appears unkind. 
Beyond participation lie 
My troubles and beyond relief : 
If any chance to heave a sigh, 
They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings, that my woes may end: 
I have no other earthly friend!” 
And in Mr. Shairp’s other instances, ‘‘the Mad Mother,” ‘the Soli- 
tary Reaper,” “* Peter Bell,” and the others, we see never, or rarely 
ever, individual portraits, but some single trait is taken fast hold of 


by the imagination of the poet, and so handled that it transports as 
into an infinite world of which this is the chief elemental influence, 
—the individual serving only as a mere point of departure for a 
whole tide of thronging associations. ‘Thus, one knows nothing of 
“ the Solitary Reaper,” for instance, except that she sings her sweet 
and simple song till 
“the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound,” 

and that we are snatched away by her song into all the different 
fields of association which sweet and homely music, coming from 
the very heart, can summon up. If the terrible word ‘‘ subjective ” 
means that poetry so described takes no note of external life and 
nature, it has, of course, no application to Wordsworth. But if it 
means that the individual imagination of the poet so overbalances 
the external features of his object that the point of departure seems 
in the end to have dwindled into insignificance in comparison 
with the grandeur of the forces which it has called up before 
him, we should differ with Mr. Shairp. Wordsworth takes a scene 
or character, and setting it under the magnifying glass of his medi- 
tative genius, he follows out the most striking train of associations 
it suggests to him till he describes, not his subject, but what his 
subject might have been if these special influences had swept 
through it as pure and unalloyed as they swept over the heart af 
the poet who muses thereon. 

We have said so much of Mr. Shairp’s first and perhaps finest 
essay, that we can only say of the other three that they are fully 
worthy to stand beside it; that if they are not quite so deep iu 
interest, it is not for want of fully as truthful and precise a treat- 
ment by the essayist, but only from either the greater vagueness or 
the smaller dimensions of the subjects. The essay on Keble iz 
singularly fair and true, though we doubt whether Mr. Shairp 
dwells quite cnough on the marked limitation of that refined but 
not very vigorous poet’s genius. Sounder and wiser criticism we 
do not often meet with than Professor Shairp's. 





CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.* 


‘‘ More than twenty years have passed since my revered friend 
Bunsen called me one day into his library at Carlton Heuse 
Terrace, and announced to me with beaming eyes that the pub- 
lication of the Rig- Veda was secure. He had spent many days in 
seeing the Directors of the East India Company, and explaining 
to them the importance of this work, and the necessity of having 
it published in England. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ you have got a work 
for life, a large block that will take years to plane and polish.” 
‘ But mind,’ he added, ‘ let us have from time to time some chips 
from your workshop.’ ” 

This anecdote, which stands at the commencement of the pre- 
face, not only interprets and justifies the fanciful and otherwise 
obscure title, but almost tells us the probable contents of the book. 
Engaged in editing for the first time in full the oldest and most 
important of the Indian Scriptures, Professor Miiller was 
of necessity driven to read and understand the entire ancient 
religious history of India, and to prosecute his researches even 
into its more recent developments, all of which stood in a close 
relation to the ancient Vedas, whether as amplifications and new 
interpretations put upon them, as in the Brahmanic system, er as 
new organizations generated by repulsion from them, as iz 
Buddhism. ‘The influence of the Indian ideas upon foreige 
countries was also to be investigated; the more so because, while 
the later Brahmanic development remained motionless in the land 
of its birth, the earlier Vedic system was found to bear close 
affinity to the earliest religion immediately adjoining it on the 
north—that of the ancient Persians, on the highlands of Bactria, 
just north of the Himalaya. ‘The rapid spread of Buddhism te 
Tibet and China also drew those countries within the pale of the 
investigation of the ancient religion and literature of India. And, 
further, the Vedic mythology soon presented a point d'apput 
(which the later Indian myths, known much earlier to Europeans, 
had never afforded) for the comparison and elucidation of many, 
if not most, of the Greek myths. That Professor Miiller traced te 
their legitimate results the suggestions forced upon him in the 
reading of the Vedas is sufficient proof of the good stuff that was 
in him. His was not a mind that could rest satisfied with noticing 
certain suggestive coincidences, or certain probable relations, and 
pursue his main work, relegating to an uncertain future leisure 
time the task of taking up again these dropped threads. He kept 
them in his hands, and while prosecuting with full ardour his 
great work, traced his way by them till he arrived at their source, 





* Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miiller, M.A. Vols. L and If. 
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and he could write the history of Buddhism, and found what he 
calls the new science of Comparative Mythology. Incidentally, 
therefore, the East India Company, by publishing the Rig- 
Veda, has raised an historian, a comparative mythologist, and 
we know not what else may be in store. 

Max Miiller is a ready and eloquent writer, whose life would 
be supposed to have been passed more in the world than in the 
study. He sees things even of the dimmest past and the most 
foreign complexion as a man of the world of this generation ; and 
while seeing through their abstruseness as only the practised 
student can, is irresistibly impelled to use the plainest language 
concerning them, so as to make them ‘clear to the meanest 
understanding.” Of this we had an instance in his Lectures on 
the Science of Language. Linguists had written endlessly on the 
origin of speech, and the theory of ‘‘ Onomatopoeia” was always 
on their lips. But how many of the uninitiated, even if they 
knew Greek, could tell the exact meaning of that fearful word? 
Max Miiller, describing it as an attempt to deduce language from 
imitation of sounds, such as the cries of animals, boldly called it 
the “* Bow-wow theory,” which every one imme‘liately understood ; 
and we hope to see this term live, instead of the other. It may be 
said that this popular style of writing is adopted by him as that 
which is alone suited to the popular journals in which he writes, 
the Times and the Magazines. But it is not so. He sees 
through the locally coloured crust of ancient faiths and 
philosophies to the central spirit, and this spirit he finds to 
be not locally coloured, but to shine with the same white light 
whether on the Indus, the Ilissus, or the Thames. To speak in 
very prosaic terms, we might say that he finds and preaches 
everywhere common sense, reduces every system to common sense, 
and finds reason for treating fanaticism everywhere as not an 
animating first principle, but a very late distortion. Yet this 
common sense must not be understood in its lowest, but in its 
highest sense, as a practical consensus of the human mind on all, 
even the highest, subjects. 

“Tho science of Language has taught us that there are order and 
wisdom in all languages, and that evon the most degraded jargons 
contain the ruins of former greatness and beauty. The science of 
religion, I hope, will produce a similar change in our views of barbarous 
forms of faith and worship; and missionaries, instead of looking only 
for points of difference, will look out more anxiously for any common 
ground, any spark of the true light that may still bo revived, any altar 
that may be dedicated afresh to the true God. 

*‘ But in the history of the world our religion, like our own language, 
is but ono of many; and in order to understand fully the position of 
Christianity in the history of the world, and its true place among the 
religions of mankind, we must compare it, not with Judaism only, but 
with the religious aspirations of the whole world, with all in fact that 
Christianity came either to destroy or to fulfil. From this point of view 
Christianity forms part, no doubt, of what people call profane history, 
but by that very fact, profane history ceases to be profane, and regains 
throughout that sacred character of which it had been deprived by a 
false distinction. The ancient Fathers of the Church spoke on these 
subjects with far greater freedom than we venture to use in these days. 
‘God,’ says Clement, ‘is the cause of all that is good: only of some 
good gifts He is the primary cause, as of the Old and New Testaments, 
of others the secondary. as of (Greek) philosophy. But even philosophy 
may have been given primarily by him to the Greeks, befere the Lord 
had called the Greeks also. For that philosophy, like a teacher, has 
guided the Greeks also, as the Law did the Hebrews, towards Christ. 
Philosophy, therefore, prepares and opens the way to those who are 
made perfect by Christ.’”’ 

The first volume contains ‘‘ Essays on the Science of Religion,” 
alluded to in the above extract. We confess to a distaste for a 
‘* science of religion.” As soon as Professor Miiller was able to 
prove to a popular audience that language was not a creature of 
caprice, but as a human mental organism was governed by laws as 
easily discoverable as the laws of thought, or even as the bodily 
functions, he called its study the ‘‘ Science of Language.” This 
is one of the few Germanisms with which he can be taxed since 
his residence amongst us. Science is undoubtedly used by us to 
designate the study of a subject which is guided by invariable laws, 
and therefore is strictly methodical, and knows of no perturba- 
tions from other incalculable force. To this is generally opposed 
the study of voluntary agents, whose operations cannot be so pre- 
determined. The moral actions of man, and the action of the 
Divine Spirit upon man, cannot be included among the sciences. 
The argument that there is a general consensus of morality among 
all men, that good and bad have essentially the same meaning all 
the world over (varying only in the height of their standard), and 
that, therefore, ethics do follow a general law, and are entitled to 
be treated as a science, breaks down on the question of free-will. 
Men aim at the good, but with freedom to take the bad; but the stone 
falls of necessity through the law of gravitation, and statics are a 
science, but ethics are not. Logic and mental philosophy have 
nothivg to do with the free springs of action, and are subject to laws 


. . . . a 
of reasoning as invariable as those of physics ; and there is therefore ... 


no impropriety in the term meutal science. Language depends 
more on the mental than on the moral operations, and therefore 
may perhaps be allowed to be a science. But religion is even leas 
qualified than ethics to receive this name. It shows the thoughts 
—nay, rather the feelings—which are, as the Scotch say, borne in 
upon us, and for which we hardly feel ourselves responsible, nay, 
which we attribute to inspiration from without. What if one 
man’s or one nation’s religious thoughts help to evoke, to mould 
or even to create another man’s or another nation’s? Stil] the 
feeling is not of intellectual information given by that other 
but of a divine communion only mediated thereby. Here, 
therefore, the ascription of the effect to an invisible divine, 
not to the present human agent, acts like the free-wil] in 
ethics, and prevents our treating religion as being governed by 
scientific laws. Mr. Buckle, indeed, who takes averages of every. 
thing, and thinks that the order thereby disclosed is science 
would of course accept Max Miiller’s new science; but so do on 
we. The feeling which prompted Miiller to use this term is that 
which pervades Paul’s speech on the Areopagus. God created all 
men of one blood ; and their religions attest their common parent. 
age, and must be looked at in common, and with a common 
sympathy, not pitted one against another in deadly feud; and 
further, they must be judged by their noblest, not by their meanest 
stages. 

We have essays on the Vedas, including their relation to the 
Zend-Avesta; on the progress of Zend scholarship; on the 
Parsis; on Buddhism; on Confucius; on Semitic Monotheism ; 
and others. ‘The last-named paper is an acute critique on 
Renan’s notion of an inherent tendency in the Semitic nations 
towards Monotheism. When it is remembered that the Philistines, 
Phoenicians, Ammonites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Sabeans, and 
many other notoriously idolatrous and polytheistic nations were 
Semitic, and that the Hebrews in ancient, and the Arabs in more 
recent times, confess to idolatries in their ‘‘ days of ignorance,” 
Renan’s thesis may well seem hard to establish. It is, indeed, one 
of those generalizations to which Frenchmen jump so readily, and 
from which they have often to recede, as Renan almost docs ina 
second essay. Miiller therefore has no very difficult task in 
refuting him; but his essay is full of suggestive thoughts, such as 
the following :— 

“This primitive intuition of God, however, was in itself neither 
monotheistic nor polytheistic, though it might become either, according 
to the expression which it took in the languages of men. It was this 
primitive intuition which supplied either the subject or the predicate in 
all the religions of the world, and without it no religion, whether true or 
false, whether revealed or natural, could have had even its first begin- 
ning. It is too often forgotten by those who believe that a polytheistic 
worship was the most natural unfolding of religious life, that polytheism 
must everywhere have been preceded by a more or less conscious theism. 
In no language does the plural exist before the singular. No human 
mind could have conceived the idea of gods without having previously 
conceived the idea of a god. It would be, however, quite as greata 
mistake to imagine, because the idea of a god must exist previously to 
that of gods, that therefore a belief in One God preceded everywhere 
the belief in many gods. A belief in God as exclusively Ono involves a 
distinct negation of more than one God, and that negation is possible 
ouly after the conception, whether real or imaginary, of many gods.” 

In his attempt to account for so much of monotheism as clearly 
does belong to the Semites, contrasted with the ever increasing 
number of deities accepted by the Aryans, from the different 
systems of the languages of the two stocks, Miiller seems to us to 
attribute to language, a function of the human mind, an exag- 
gerated influence over the processes of the mind, which almost 
amounts to a vorepov xpérepov. It was the peculiarity of the 
Semitic thought itself (reflected in its language) which retained in 
the derivative substantive or adjective the notion of the action 
from which they were named ; so that if man, for example, were 80 
named as the thinker, he would always be thought of under this 
aspect; whereas the Aryan thought soon dissociated the noun 
from the action from which it was named, and treated the former 
as a mere counter, to stand for the thing only; as in our man, 
which actually does mean the thinker, though this origin is utterly 
forgotten. 

One essay finds a place in this volume which we regret to see. 
It is entitled ** Genesis and the Zend-Avesta,” and is a critique of 
a chapter of Spiegel’s Eran, holding that writer up to contempt 
for the alleged weakness of the argument by which he attempts to 
prove a primeval connection between the parents of the Hebrews 
aud the Iranians in Haran or Armenia. It seems to us rather as 
if Miiller, who can put arguments on the most abstruse questions 
into a popular form for the general understanding, had contracted 
some contempt for the mere scholar, who has neither his art of 





writing nor his power of reaching the popular ear. Spiegel’s 
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~ament is here treated as puerile when stripped of the learned 
apparatus that covers it. Knowing Spiegel to be a scholar of some 
eminence, we have thought it right to examine the case for ourselves, 
and are bound to say that we think he is by no means so poor in 
ment as Miiller would have us believe. Itis sad that two such 
eminent Zend scholars as Spiegel and Haug should be at daggers 
drawn towards one another ; but a third scholar, who has not 
made the Zend his special study, might at least stand aside, and 
refrain from loading the one with contempt and the other with 
glory, while the questions which divide them are so far from being 
settled. ¥ 

The second volume contains ‘‘ Essays on Mythology, Traditions, 
and Customs,” and takes us not only to what thirty years ago was 
the sole recognized home of mythology, the shores of Greece, but to 
the Northmen of Ireland, the Western Highlands of Scotland, the 
Zulus of Natal, and the Hindus. ‘There is here more freedom of 
treatment, and less straining after scientific method, than in the 
first volume; and these chronicles of mythological fancy will on 
that very account probably be found more attractive. But we do 
meet here with very striking coincidences, which Miiller, with his 
strong tendency towards combination, evidently cannot regard as 
fortuitous, even when he cannot explain them. Thus the Zulu 
nursery tales show curious likenesses between Zulu and Polynesian 
habits. ‘The author also does very good service to the now popu- 
lar speculations on mythology, by pointing out that mythical 
features in a story do not of themselves prove the story itself to 
refer to deities and imaginary superhuman agents, but may be 
engrafted on a purely historical event; to the instances he has 
given of this he miglt (and we wonder he did not) add the extra- 
ordinary mythic garb thrown in Persian and Arabic stories over 
the history of Alexander the Great. He also ‘very wisely and 
clearly distinguishes between the primitive myths of a people 
handed down from their earliest prehistoric age, and the secondary 
or borrowed myths, introduced among them from other nations in 
historical times. We cau only allude with approval to these 
points. 

Some of the shorter papers, we are bound to confess, appear to 
us scarcely worth reprinting, and Professor Miiller would have 
consulted his reputation better if he had omitted them, or so 
enlarged them as to present a fuller discussion of their important 
subjects than was possible on their first publication in a newspaper 
or magazine. 





SIMON DE MONTFORT.* 

Dr. Pavti is here returning to ground which he has already 
traversed in his History of England, The recent publication of 
Chronicles and Letters under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls has thrown much light on the constitutional struggle which 
was carried on almost throughout the long reign of Henry III. 
Dr. Pauli in his previous studies had consulted many of these 
authorities in manuscript, but the convenience of reference and 
comparison gives to printed documents quite a fresh interest, 
especially if they are well edited. Most of all is this the case with 
regard to letters, since their value consists chiefly in scattered 
hints and casual notices, which need to be read in connection with 
the chronicles and with each other. It is to these new materials 
and to a closer study of the old that we owe the gradual vindica- 
tion of the fame of Simon de Montfort, the great leader of the 
Barons’ War, the creator of the House of Commons. The esti- 
mate of him is greatly changed since the time when even the 
liberal Hallam could describe him as a turbulent opposer of the 
Royal authority, probably little deserving of the panegyrics of the 
monkish annalists. He has found many defenders of late years, 
and chief among them the late Dr. Shirley, who, in his preface to 
the Royal and Other Historical Letters, and still more in a celebrated 
article in the Quarterly Review, did full justice to Simon’s states- 
manship and high character. 

That article, to which Dr. Pauli ascribes his renewed study of 
De Montfort’s life, was written to call attention to the merits of 
its hero, and passed lightly over his faults. ‘The life now before 
us brings clearly into notice the ambition and impatience of control 
which marred Simon’s fine qualities ; but its fullness of detail makes 
us feel more than ever the genius, the independence, and the 
unselfishness which raised him far above all his contemporaries. 


It was little to be expected that the son and namesake of the | 


French soldier who led the Albigensian crusade, and endeavoured 
to gain a principality for himself by crushing the cities of Lan- 
guedoc, would live to enfranchise the towns of his adopted country, 
and would die, excommunicated by the Pope, a martyr in popular 








* Simon ron Montfort, Graf von Leicester, der Schipfer des Haus der Gemeinen, Von 
Reinhold Pauli, Tiibingen, 1367, London: Williams and Norgate. 


estimation for tle liberties of the National Church. He came over 
to England simply as a young adventurer, of proved valour and 
polished manners, bent on pushing the claim, relinquished by his 
elder brother, to their father’s earldom of Leicester. Two unsuc- 
cessful attempts at marriage with great heiresses in France showed 
that he had not relinquished all hope of a career in his native 
country. It was his union with Eleanor, sister of Henry IIL., 
that made him an Englishman. Still this alliance bound him 
more closely to the Court than to the nation; and he would pro- 
bably have been a staunch supporter of the throne, but for the 
feebleness and folly of Henry. He seems to have made every 
allowance for the weak and passionate nature of his brother-in- 
law, and to have forgiven the gross insults which were more than 
once heaped upon him without reason. The war against France 
which ended in the disaster of Taillebourg was, if we may believe 
the ballads of the time, undertaken against his advice, but his 
military talents were exerted to lessen the evil consequences of 
defeat. In his government of Gascony he spared neither himself 
nor his possessions, and in spite of the King’s foolish meddling he 
saved the province to the English Crown. It was not until he 
f-and that his exertions were rewarded with settled distrust and 
hatred that he withdrew from the Royal service. Even then he 
did not begin an active opposition. He could not see without 
disgust Henry’s misrule, the lavish waste of money upon un- 
worthy favourites, the subservience to the greed of the Roman 
Court. Still he endured till, borne away by the rising tide of 
national feeling and goaded by the insults of the King and his 
relatives, he threw himself openly into the ranks of the reformers. 
From that time he had entered upon the course which led 
naturally to the battle of Lewes, to his temporary dictatorship, 
aud to his final defeat at Evesham. 

One cannot help wishing to know what were the influences act- 
ing upon such a man, and Dr. Pauli neglects no source of infor- 
mation concerning ‘him. Whatever was the chief motive to his 
marriage, it appears to have been a happy one. His true-hearted 
wife supported him in all his undertakings, and rather spurred 
him on than restrained his ambition. But his religious friendships 
were even*more important than his family relations. He belonged 
toa small knot of religious men distinguished no less by their 
strong political convictions than by their earnest piety. Chief 
among them was the great Bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grossetéte, 
who was a close friend of the Earl, and, at one time, tutor of his 
children. Others were Walter de Cantelupe, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and Adam de Marisco, the learned Franciscan who acted 
almost as a spiritual director in Simon’s household. The whole 
Franciscan Order, then newly established in England, and still in 
the first fervour of self-denial and charity, followed these leaders. 

Religious society will often seck the alliance of a man of the 
world for practical reasons, but Simon was bound to his devout 
friends by other than political ties. “The clergy, high and low, 
priests and monks, with whom he had always been in close rela- 
tion, praised his deep knowledge of the Scriptures, no less than 
the reverence and persistence with which he gave himself up to 
contemplation.” He wore a hair shirt, at least so it was said after 
his death, and fasted like a monk. This religious fervour and the 
clerical support which it secured him were no doubt elements in 
his popularity, but there were others even more powerful. His 
great influence was chiefly due to his thorough sympathy with 
the public opinion of the time. It is difficult for us, accustomed 
to rely on regular methods of communication, to understand how 
public opinion could be formed in a sparsely inhabited country, 
without newspapers, without posts, almost without roads. It 
was, as might be expected, in the South of England, then far richer 
and more populous than the North, and especiallly in the towns, 
that Simon found his strongest support. But it is clear that the 
feeling against the prevalent abuses was deep and general. Many 
of these were such as did not rest upon report, but came home to 
the eyes and hearts of the people. Every peasant would be indig- 
nant at seeing his own or some neighbouring church deserted while 
the stipend was pocketed by some unseen Italian priest. Every 
citizen grumbled at the heavy tallages which impoverished himself 
and his fellows. ‘The monks were angry at the intrusion of foreign 
abbots, the nobles because all high offices were filled by Poitevins 
or Provencals. Such evils were calculated to arouse the sense of 
personal wrong as well as of wounded patriotism, and to these 
motives of discontent was added another and a nobler one, the new- 
‘born desire of freedom. Hallam has noticed that the victorious 
struggle for Magna Charta “ excited an energy of public spirit to 
| which the nation was before a stranger.” ‘The monarchy had no 
‘longer to count only with privilege; the true idea of freedom 
. through the supremacy of the law had laid hold of the English 
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people. Dr. Pauli has not failed to note this current of popular 
feelmg, visible in the chronicles, and still more in the songs of the 
time. If we needed proof of the ferment of the national mind, we 
might find it in the extraordinary outburst of popular poetry. In 
the chronicles we can see only the opinions of one class, the clergy ; 
but the poems show that the leaven had spread through the whole 


mass. The earliest English song extant is a mockery of Richard | 


of Cornwall for his conduct at Lewes. There aresatiresin French 
and Latin for the castle and the monastery, and there are some com- 
positions of a higher stamp. A lament over the death of Leicester 
vibrates with true feeling, and has a swing and energy rarely 
perceptible to English ears in modern French poetry. Dr. Pauli 
gives a long analysis of one Latin poem, which consists of a long 
arraignment on constitutional grounds of Henry’s tyranny. 

“One is astonished [he says] at the ripeness of the political know- 
ledge which inspired this line of thought. It may have been slumber- 
ing in the heart of the English Commonwealth, but what first called it 
into life was the appearance of Simon, his spirit, quickened by the 
people, and in turn quickening the nation.” 

One couplet from this poem may be said to sum up the whole 
quarrel between the King and his subjects :— 
“Dicitur vulgariter, ‘ Ut rex vult, lex vadit ;’ 
Veritas vyult aliter, nam lex stat rex cadit.” 
The popular fibre in De Montfort was at once his strength and his 
weakness. This marked him out as the national leader, and led 
him instinctively to the constitutional reforms which are his best 
title to fame, but it had also the effect of isolating him from the 
other Barons, who were bent chiefly on asserting their privileges, 
and so caused him to grasp more power than he could safely hold. 
it seemed for a time that he was too far in advance of his age, and 
that his work had perished with him; but, to use Dr. Shirley’s 
words, ‘* The victor of Evesham was the true pupil of the van- 
quished ; and the statesmanshiy of Montfort is interwoven, warp 
and woof, into the government of Edward I.” 

Im a like spirit Dr. Pauli vindicates the importance of his 
work :— 

“Tt was later in the year that the Earl's constitutional plans ripened, 
and led, as we know, to the Parliament of January 20, 1265, which has 
become so famous on account of its composition. Here, for the first 
time, two representatives wore expressly summoned, not only for the lesser 
tenants-in-chief, but for the county as such, 7.e., for the community 
of feudatories, as well as of freeholders, and in like manner for a number 
of towns. Their advice was asked not on a single subject, war or 
peace, but generally on the affairs of the realm. The model for the 
future was thus complete, even to the allowances for members; although 
soon after a reaction began in favour of the restored kingly power, and 
for a long time no law declared that at the passing of statutes and grant- 
ing of subsidies, the presence of representatives from town and country 
should thenceforth be constitutional and indispensable. Nevertheless, 
the birthday of the Commons fell in this memorable year.” 

We have not left much space for noticing details, but there is one 
point which we are unwilling to pass over, as it involves the 
question whether an act which we regard as very characteristic 
of Leicester was really his. In Mr. Luard’s collection of Grosse- 
téte’s letters is one written to the Countess of Winchester, great 
aunt of Simon, concerning her intention to receive upon her lands 
some Jews whom Dominus Leircestriensis had driven from his 
town. Dr. Pauli says that this is not, as Mr. Luard supposes, 
Simon de Montfort, but Ralph of Chester, to whom the honour 
had been granted during the escheat. We wish he had given 
zome grounds for this correction. ‘The title Dominus Liercestri- 
ensis would hardly have been given to the Earl of Chester, while 
3% 3s one which Simon bore for more than seven years. Mr. 
Thompson, in his Essay on English Municipal History, cites a 
ebarter granted by ‘‘Simon de Montfort, son of Earl Simon de 
Montfort, Lord of Leicester,” ordering that no Jew shall inhabit, 
remain, or obtain a residence in the town of Leicester. The 
charter is undated, except that the heading shows it to be earlier 
than the grant of the earldom in 1239, and it may be merely a con- 
firmation of one given by his predecessor. But if we are right in con- 
necting it with Grossetéte’sletter, we see that theexpulsionof the Jews 
was one of Simon’s first acts on coming into possession of his heredi- 
tary fief. He did homage on the 13th of August, 1231, and the letter 
cannot be later than the end of the following October. From 
this letter and from another in the same collection, we learn 
Grossetéte’s opinions on the treatment of the Jews. They are by 
no means liberal. The Jews, he allows, are not to be murdered, 
for even Cain’s life was spared, and they are valuable witnesses to 
the truth of the Christian faith. But they are to be kept as far as 
possible apart from the Christians, and to earn their living by 
manual industry, not by money-lending. Further, while it is 
right that their lord should have the profit of their labour, it is a 


"have seen how closely De Montfort was bound to Grossetéte, 
banishment of the Jews was a practical application of his friend’ 
theories, while the haste with which he set about it is an exam . 

| of his impetuous energy in carrying out his convictions. If “7 
be remembered that he was sacrificing a source of large gain 

, Perhaps Mr. Thompson might be able to fix the date of the Charter 





STONE EDGE.* 

Stone Edge is not a very powerful story, but it gives at least un- 
mixed pleasure. There is none of that dilution and fine-drawing 
| about it which makes the modern novel so often tedious, and none 
| of that hackneyed conventional life which it takes so strong a genius 
to spin into fresh and vivid interests. The story is short, and 
the country life painted is of the old, quaint, provincial type, which 
seems to build up character in solid blocks, such as, whether strong 
or not, in the proper sense of the term ‘strong character,’ are at 
all events at once more massive and simpler in their structure than 
those to which we are accustomed. Whether human character 
can be correctly said to be any the stronger for knowing little of 
the ways of the world but knowing that little by heart, it certainly 
can and must be said to be the more strongly defined for this 
thorough knowledge of a few primitive instincts, ways, and habits, 
And for the purposes of art this is itself a great matter. Outlines 
and lines of expression which are of long slow growth are far the 
most satisfying studies for the literary painter, inasmuch as repre. 
senting forms of life of much simpler organization, they are much 
easier to delineate and apprehend without any loss of effect 
than those which involve a far greater number of far more 
variable influences. Milking cows, making cheeses, reaping 
bracken, mending and washing clothes, bearing with the temper 
of a stupid and obstinate old farmer,—duties which constitute the 
domestic scenery of this story,—are none of them occupations 
from which you would look for brilliant results; but yet such 
duties as these, varied by the joys and sorrows common to every 
new generation, as it grows up under the shadow of the old 
generation’s prejudices and ambitions, are, at the same cost of 
labour, capable of a much fresher and more impressive treatment 
by one who, like our author, evidently knows the life described 
well, than the drawing-room habits of our so-called educated life 
would admit. Under the former conditions, there is so much of 
the visible influence of unchanging circumstances,—of what in the 
physical world we call climate and habitat,—in the human natures 
described, that these take something of the picturesque interest of 
slowly aging trees or primeval hills, something of the impressive- 
ness of forms of life which by their very seasonal sameness carry 
you back to past generations, and make even men seem like the 
changing waves of an unchanging river,which flows century after 
century in the same water-course. Drawing-room life, after all, 
can never carry this impression with jit. That which exists by 
artificial convention alone can never‘carry back the imagination to 
primeval times. It is not till the superficial forms of modern life 
are pierced, and we see theZold passions and hopes and sorrows 
beneath, that we can give anything of this natural impressiveness 
to the men and women of the middle or upper-class salons. There 
is no artificial medium to be penetrated before you get at the real 
meanings of such simple country life as is described in this book. 

Stone Edge derives its chief fascination from the broad, simple, 
fresh, vigorous way in which the usual life of a northern county 
(perhaps Yorkshire or North Derbyshire) some fifty or sixty years 
ago is outlined. Old farmer Ashford’s{dull and obstinate violence of 
character; his meek wife's pale, patient steadfastness of piety; 
her stepdaughter’s loving, elastic, ready, nimble nature; Nathan 
Broom’s sage benevolence and proverb-loving wisdom ; and his 
wife Bessy Broom’s quick, hasty, warm heart, with its stirring 
sociability and ‘‘endeevouring ” energy, are all pictures which it 
is a rest for modern novel-readers to dwell upon. The crafty old 
bargain-maker ‘‘ Joshuay” Stracey, too, who so completely out- 
wits himself as to be entirely overwhelmed by the intricacy of his 
own crafty bargains in cattle with the Yorkshire horsedeaJers, and 
his redeeming love for his son, is a striking sketch ; and all the 
customs and manners of the country-side are described in perfect 
keeping with these characters, and yet without long-winded detail. 
The only thing that strikes us as faulty is the somewhat too 
great difference between the young and old generation,—all the 
young people being a little too much softened, and altogether gentle 
and tameable in their thoughts and hopes, for the indomitable, in- 
tractable type of their forefathers. Neither in young German, nor 
in Cassandra Ashford, nor in Roland Stracey is there any sign of 
the barbaric type of old German Ashford and the old rogue 








sin for him to enrich himself out of the proceeds of usury. We 


* Stone Edge. With Four Illustrations. In1 vol. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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« Joshuay.” The young people, considering their rude education 
or no education, are separated by almost too great a gulf from the 


ld. 5 . 
. The mere power of the tale is, as we said, not very great, 


but the art, though modest, is singularly perfect of its kind. 
Take, for example, the kindly but circumspect old proverb-loving 
uncle Nathan, and the way the loss of his wife melts him into 
piteous and helpless yearning after her he has lost. It is a simple 
picture, but nothing in its way could be more touching :— 


«‘Good bye, Cassie,’ he went on, as he parted with hor at the little 
garden gate. ‘She were main fond o° thee, lass, were thy aunt Bessy. 
Her have a left thee the sixty-eight pund odd. “German,” says she, 
« will hae his father’s farm.” We mun trust to him to do rightly by 
thee and Roland now. Ah! and thae flowers,’ said the old man, going 
back to his own thoughts, and passing his hand affectionately over a 
push as he went along, ‘how fond she were o’ thae roses! She made ’um 
a’ for to stand o’ one leg. She said they werena so bothersome about 
the bottom, they didna hae so many rucks. And there sho didna bide 
wi’ us sa long as the flowers! she were a fair wench, and so seemly and 
neat a’ her days. How hur did knock about to be sure!—summer and 
winter hur was allus a doing. She hadn’t a lazy bone in hur body. She 
were a very endeevouring woman, she were; and we niver had a word 
together for nine-and-thirty year.’” 


And again, with still deeper pathos :—= 


*Nobody can’t tell how bare and lonesome it is,’ said he, ‘ now she be 
gone. I've got a sorrow down my back-bone wi’ thinking o’ her.’ 
Then, after a long pause, ‘I want Bessie, I want my wife !’ said he, with 
a loud and bitter cry. ‘What iver will I do wi’out her !’—* You'll 
mebbe overget it, Master Nathan, after a bit. She were a well-livin’ 
‘ooman, yer know, and for sure she’s gone to glory, and all happy and 
comfortable by now,’ observed Roland, with the best intentions towards 
consolation. —‘ Ah, lad, you see, it ain’t you as have a lost her, it’s easy 
talkin’ ;—the heart knoweth its own bitterness, and it’s him as wears the 
shoe as is hurted by it. It’s all day long and every day as I misses her ; 
and then ye comes and tells me as she’s gone to glory all happy and 
comfortable up there i’ th’ clouds! I'm sure she ain't,’ said the old man, 
with great energy. ‘I’m sure as how she’s a thinking,’ ‘* What's my old 
man a doin’ wi'out me ? and how’s he a getting on all his lone ?” and 
that'll fret her and worrit her; and ’tain’t reasonable to tell me she’ve a 
forgotten a’ about me, as she were allus fettlin’ for and bustlin’ about 
and humouring, any more thar I has about her. That's what I think,’ 
ended Nathan, passing the back of his hard, horny band over his own 
wrinkled face, as a solitary tear, more pathetic than a whole bucketful 
from younger eyes, rolled slowly down his cheek.” 


The picture, too, of the scene where Cassie in her desolation 
comes to her stepmother—to ask if God really answers prayer, and 
the woman gives her answer out of the depth of her own troubled 
experience, is, in the same broad simple way, truly and impressively 
pathetic. On the whole, though there are many stories every 
year more ambitious, and a few, doubtless, of greater dramatic 
force and passion, there are very few indeed that are more com- 
pletely without flaws, and that keep so high a level of noble 
simplicity. 





AN EARLY CASTILIAN STORYTELLER.* 
LIKE many of the foremost writers in an unbookish age, whom 
the primitiveness of their language and their notions has endeared 
to etymologists and literary historians, the Castilian Prince Don 
John Manuel has attempted to connect his name with divers good 
stories which have eventually come down to us by other channels, 
while he has originated or rescued from oblivion several others 
that are now widely dispersed without a due recognition of his 
claims to have first embodied them in standard literature. Among 
his “ fifty pleasant stories” the majority of readers will smile to 
find that of ‘* The Fox and the Crow,” and other sopian fables ; 
while they may also recognize, as old acquaintances, the Three 
Knights who knocked at the gates of Seville, and the necromancer 
who withheld the supper of partridges from a pupil convicted 
of an indubitable predisposition to ingratitude. But it may be a 
pleasure to learn the earliest date to which we can trace some of 
these ingenious apologues, or to ascribe their origin to the leisure 
hours of a warlike and politic baron in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. It must be admitted that most of these tales are 
rude and simple to the verge of childishness, that they are not 
related skilfully or imaginatively, and that the moral reflections 
they introduce are meagre and formal, so that the Decameron and 
even the Canterbury Tales seem to belong to a much more 
advanced and enlightened era. But they are to some extent 
interesting as specimens of popular tradition in an almost forgotten 
period, having been carelessly strung together by a man whose life 
was chiefly passed in more exciting action, and perhaps often 
reflecting his most cherished maxims of conduct more faithfully 
than the prejudiced chronicles in which we read of his intrigues 
and battles. By turns the protector, the rival, and the favourite of 





a royal relative, Prince John Manuel has been called a “ fickle 
and turbulent man, who seemed born to upset the kingdom of 
Castile” (Mariana quoted by Ticknor) ; while, on the other hand, 
his French translator, M. Adolphe de Puibusque, has diligently 
vindicated him by reviewing the crue) provocations he received from 
his Sovereign and his rivals, and by fairly considering the anarchic 
principles of honour and independence in which he was brought 
up like the other noblemen of his yet disunited country. We 
will not attempt to criticize this verdict, of which the historical 
grounds are very slightly touched upon in Mr. York's preface ; 
but we must own that the Prince’s compositions seem plainly 
to indicate a man of much sincerity, sense, and magnanimity, 
who has, however, made honour the guiding star of his 
life, and who might easily in following it by the glasses 
of aristocratic tradition have been led into courses quite 
incompatible with true civic duties. His story of the ‘‘ Partner- 
ship of Good and Evil,” which we abstain from repeating 
on account of the schoolboyish coarseness of its conception, is 
especially fitted to deserve the patronage of litigious Quakers, of a 
class of meek men who are determined to inherit the earth by 
meekness, and of all who stolidly expose themselves to wrongs and 
encroachments that they may one day have an unquestionable 
grievance for which to exact satisfaction with the rigour of 
abstract justice. Yet mere justice is more than a woman would 
find herself likely to get from Don John Manuel. He inculcates 
the most arbitrary maxims (whatever allowance we may make for 
jocular exaggeration) as to the submission which a wife owes her 
husband. The lowest pitch of docility to which Petruchio reduces 
Katherine, when she calls the sun the moon at his desire, is re- 
presented in one of Count Lucanor’s stories as the habitual temper 
which should fit a lady to find favour in her lord’s eyes. Another 
story, which has already been quoted as one of the prototypes of 
Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew, has the appearance of a fiction 
devised for Turks much rather than for Christians. In this the 
young adventurer (who seems to encounter no difficulty previous 
to the celebration of the marriage) can find no genteeler way 
to overawe his wife at their first ¢ée-d-téte supper than by 
furiously charging his dog to bring water to him, then cutting the 
poor beast to pieces when he finds it has taken no notice of the 
mandate, and repeating this behaviour towards a cat and a valu- 
able horse, whose fates the woman herself really fears she might 
partake if she afterwards disobeyed him. Afterwards a like course 
of experiment is vainly tried by a neighbour of this couple, who 
have some years been married ; but his wife knows him too well to 
be alarmed, and he loses his horse without obtaining any compen- 
sating advantage. ‘The hero of this tale isa Moor; but of that 
race in general Don John Manuel is not accustomed to speak with 
contempt or bitterness. He, indeed, considers them as enemies of 
God, and thinks it a sacred duty to wage war on them continually ; 
but he is not unwilling to take from their actions several examples 
of wisdom and moral virtue. We are led to remember that he 
was accustomed to face them on a fair field, and not yet to see 
them the heipless victims of a perjured Sovereign and a fanati- 
cal Inquisition. We may say, by the way, that the Prince is 
strongly disposed to honour the clergy of his own Church, but 
is convir.°d that other vocations than theirs are not only 
better suited to men of certain habits and temperaments, but may 
in some circumstances afford better opportunities for laying up a 
store of good works. Richard Coeur de Lion plunging into the 
squadrons of the Saracens is by his account fitting himself for 
heaven more expeditiously than the hermit who prays, and fasts, and 
receives intimations of God’s will through the ministry of angels. 
Of the habitual extravagance of Spanish taste and sentiment 
we find some notable traces even in these early compositions. A 
young man boasts to his father that he has numerous friends; the 
father replies, ‘‘I have only one real friend, and one half-friend. 
But put your friends to the test, and see whether you are better 
off than I am.” ‘The young man then makes believe to have 
committed a murder, and finds no one ready to conceal the 
corpse tiJl he comes to his father’s half-friend. He then unfairly 
picks a quarrel with this man, who tells him, “‘ You have wronged 
me; but for your father’s sake, I will not betray your secret,” 
But presently, by an unlucky accident, the youth gets accused of 
a murder which has actually been committed; and then the one 
true friend comes forward, and incriminates his own innocent and 
submissive son, by whose death he saves the son of his friend from 
a like penalty. The tale of Don Rodrigo of France, and the 
knights who followed him (being a leper), and brought back his 
body from the Holy Land, ends with a sample of affection more 





* Count Lucanor ; or, the Fifty Pleasant Stories of Patronio, Written by the Prince 
Don Juan Manuel, A.D. 1335-47. First done into English from the Spanish by James 
York, Doctor of Medicine. London: Pickering. 1868, | 


grotesque, but scarcely more unreasonable, which we quote at 
length :-— 
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“Pero Nunez, arriving at his house, was received by his wife and 
friends with great joy; and so great was their pleasure that they could 
not look at him without laughing, so much so that Pero Nunez was im- 
pressed with the feeling that they laughed because he had lost an eye: 
so with an air of chagrin he covered his head with his cloak and threw 
himself on the bed, His good wife, seeing him so sad, was greatly 
afflicted, and so earnestly did she urge him to tell her the cause of his 
grief, that he was constrained to say he thought they laughed at him for 
having lost his eye. No sooner had she heard this, than seizing a needle, 
sho thrust it into her own eye, thereby destroying it, and exclaiming, 
‘Henceforth, if any one laughs it cannot be in contempt of you!’ And 
so God rewarded these trusty knights for their fidelity and honour.” 

In translating these tales Mr. York has shown himself a com- 
petent scholar and a master, when he chooses to exert himself, of 
a plain but effective English style. But he betrays here and there 
an unaccountable anxiety to condense or to enliven the author's 
text, which unluckily leads to platitudes and inconsistent details. In 
the story of the necromancer we feel that there is something 
spurious and superfluous in the statement that the first repast 
offered the pupil ‘‘ was found excellent, and consisted of every 
delicacy that could be desired.” We do not understand why the 
breakfast should have been so exquisite, when the supper that was 
to have followed it would have only consisted of a brace of par- 
tridges. But the Spanish text (of Gayangos) only tells us ‘‘ et 
fizol’ dar muy buenas posadas et todo lo que hobo mester,” 
which seems to be judiciously interpreted by M. Puibusque as 
follows :—*‘ Il le fit loger trés convenablement, et lui donna tout 
ce qui lui était nécessaire, comme & son hote bienvenu.” Surely 
this refers to other accommodations for a guest than the luxuries 
of a superabundant table. And how unlike the style of our old 
storyteller are the words with which Don Ilan ultimately dis- 
misses the dean who has fancied himself promoted to the Papal 
chair, ‘‘ How fortunate is it that I have thus proved the intrinsic value 
of your promises in prosperity.” The prologue to the stories contains 
another passage which is tersely but most incorrectly rendered, 
*‘ And this I did, following the example of the physicians, whom their 
treatment of the liver mix with their medicines sugar, honey, or 
something to make them more agreeable.” The Prince need never 
have specially mentioned the treatment of the liver, if he had been 
stating merely that honey or sugar was mixed with the medicine 
to make it more agreeable. What he tells us is, that the liver has 
a special tendency to absorb sweet substances, and with them the 
salubrious drugs they may be blent with. The translator makes 
amatters worse by quoting as a parallel passage the verse of Tasso :— 

‘So we, if children young diseas’d we find, 
Anoint with sweets the vessel’s foremost parts,” 
—Fairfax's Translation, 
which would, at best, have been less to the purpose than the 
older Lucretian lines, that ‘Tasso has imitated:— 
‘*Nam, veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes.” 
—De Rerum Naturé, Lib. IV. 

With regard to the notes Mr. York has appended to each chapter, 
‘we may observe that they wear an appearance of research and erudi- 
tion which would be inthe highest degree respectable if we were not 
apprised that ‘‘in some them of the translator had been considerably 
indebted ‘ to the industry of M. Adolphe de Puibusque,” who has 
carefully examined the sources of Prince John Manuel’s “ folk-lore.” 
But the conclusions of this meritorious critic have been presented to 
the English reader in a condensed form, that has rendered them 
much lessentertaining than the animated and curious speculations of 
the original investigator. The new illustrations and reflections 
supplied by our translator are comparatively insipid, and there is 
a ludicrous extravagance in his attempts to praise up the artless 
naiveté of the antique tales, and to recommend them to the public 
as a substitute for the sensational novels with which the present 
age is surfeited. 
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judgment we partly concur. But it only goes to a small Portion, ¢o; 
paratively speaking, of the book, and to the rest there is no such a 
tion to be made. - 
The House of Rochfort. By William Platt. 3 vols. (Saunders and 


Otley.)—A good deal of labour seems to have been expended on thig 


novel, but it has not had the effect of lightening the reader’s task. Mr 
Platt has what is called among cooks a heavy hand. He pounds up the 
traits which compose a character with a pestle, and works away at them 
till the whole mass seems to him sufficiently smooth and consistent, He 
rolls his dough over and over, bearing upon it with infinite energy, and 
thinks the paste in which he then prepares to enclose the characters om 
have been worked into lightness. But there has been some mistake in 
the proportion, or certain improper ingredients have been added, or My. 
Platt himself was not born to be acook. The result is a laboured and 
laborious production which can hardly be read for pleasure, and has no 
claims to be read as a duty. There are parts which might give us hope 
for Mr. Platt’s success if he could get over his constitutional faults, and 
in this respect the House of Rochfort is a great improvement on the 
author's last novel. But we have arrived at this conclusion bya pro- 
cess which we cannot recommend to others, as we are sure few others 
will follow our example. We read the novel carefully. What it would 
have seemed if we had merely skimmed it we cannot say. Probably 
we should have known nothing whatever about it. 

Scientific Guide to Switzerland. By J. R. Morell. (Smith and Elder.) 
—Mr. Morell gives us an account of the physical geography of Switzer. 
land, beginning with the mountains and going on to the streams and 
lakes; of the geology of the Alps, the flora and the fauna, the glaciers 
and the general climate of the country. A perusal of his book ig 
interesting to former travellers as recalling so many favourite scenes and 
investing them with new attractions. But the book is more valuable to 
those who are going to Switzerland, and will have a chance of verifying 
its statements by their own experience. In such a country it is impos. 
sible to have one’s eyes too much open. Even with the faithful Murray 
in one’s hands one is sure to miss something. Not having the faculty 
of comparison excited early enough, one is apt to pass by the first 
instance of anything peculiar to the scenery, and thus the opening days 
of the tour are vague in their impressions. Mr. Morell’s book will 
prepare the tourist for many characteristics of Swiss scenery, and will 
enable him to refer them to some definite principle. Nor is this the 
only useful feature of the work. Its classification seems good and its 
completeness ample. We might perhaps have spared the description of 
English climbers among the Swiss mammalia, especially as the place 
assigned to the climbers is between two kinds of serpents. 

Ireland and her Agitators. By W. J. O’N. Daunt. New Edition 
(Dublin: Mullany.)—The first edition of this book seems to have been 
published more than twenty years ago. Such a lapse of time makess 
new edition almost a new book, and, in addition to this, pages have 
been added which bear upon the present Irish question. Mr. Dannt 
advocates a legislative separation of Ireland from England. “It is our 
ardent desire that Her Majesty should govern Ireland through an Irish 
Ministry and an Irish Legislature, just as Francis Joseph now governs 
Hungary through a Hungarian Ministry and a Hungarian Legislature.” 
With this view he urges the Fenians to “discard the insane idea of 
substituting a republic for the Irish throne of Queen Victoria.” If they 
foliow his advice he assures them that they will become a formidable 
power, capable of aiding materially in the restoration of the Irish con- 
stitution. However, Mr. Daunt does not show very clearly that such s 
restoration is the true panacea of Irish ailments. He gives us some of 
thoso shameful details of the way in which the Union was brought 
about that have already appeared in the Sham Squire, and adds to their 
number. The stories of trials and duels are worthy of the Ireland of 
Mr. Lever, and the sketches of men who made themselves conspicuous, 
eithor by resisting the Union or promoting it, are touched off with s 
light hand and much freedom of language. But a good deal of the 
book is violent, and the invective is heavy. Here, too, Mr. Daunt shows 
himself a thorough Irishman. 

Foxholme Hall, and other Stories. By W. H. G. Kingston. (Vir- 
tue.)—This book is intended for boys, but the stories contained in it are 
not such as we can recommend to a youthful audience. Perhaps the 
ghost stories and that about a witch sailing across the Atlantic in a skiff, 
and acting in other respects like a rat without a tail, may have an effect 
on the very young. The older ones will also make an exception in 
favour of “ Early Days at Eton,” though any who can catch the point of 





Lhe Pupils of St. John the Divine. By the Author of The Heir of 
Redclyffe. (Macmillan.)—This is the first work in a new series issued | 
‘by Messrs. Macmillan under the name of “ The Sunday Library.” Their 
object is to provide families with books for Sunday reading which shall | 
not be mere abstract works of meditation, but shall “ exercise a living 
power by bringing us into direct contact with all that is true and noble 
in human nature and human life.” Miss Yonge could not have chosen | 
@ subject more consonant with this plan than the life of St. John, and of | 
those ho trained up for the service of his master. The picturesque 
‘opening of the book, and the descriptions of life and scenery, will rivet 
the attention of many to whom Sunday books have hitherto been types 
of weariness. It is possible that some of these readers may think the 
extracts from the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp too long, and in this | 





the sketch of the “ wall-cad” portrayed by Mr. Kingston will be able 
to detect the inaccuracy of his description of a flogging. The rest of 
the contents are below the mark, and as Mr. Kingston has written stories 
of a better character, we do not think that his present book should be 
allowed to pass uncensured. 

The Mary Ira: being the Narrative Journal of a Yachting Expeditio 
from Auckland to the South Sea Islands. By J. K.M. (Newby.)—We 
do not learn much about New Zealand or the South Pacific from this 
book, and if it is not read for information, it will certainly not be read 
for amusement. Ail the slang talk and strange spelling in which the 
author indulges, and which no doubt seem very clever to him, will 
have a depressing effect on his readers, especially as the talk is mere 
talk, and tells them nothing. 
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Fanbles on Railways. By Sir Cusack P. Roney. (Effingham Wilson.) 
_-We must pay Sir Cusack Roney the compliment of saying that his 
book is one of the oddest that we ever opened. Tons of the driest pos- 
sible statistics of the mileage, cost, and receipts of railways, of the 
quantity of iron and coal carried by them, of the number of newspapers 
and book packets confided to them by a jealous Post Office, are enlivened 

by stories, jests, quotations, opinions, and disquisitions which have 

nothing whatever to do with the context. Thus, Sir Cusack predicts 
that the London coal tax will never be taken off ; it is like tho river 
which, in spite of Horace’s expectant rustic, flows on forever. And 
then, as a note to those two familiar lines, we have three stanzas from 

Tennyson's Brook, which “may be taken as an English reading of 

the above, with additions and variations.” In another place, we read 

that “there is nothing more abhorrent to railway nature than want of 
regularity and precision. They [which ?] are to him [whom ?] precisely 
as the vacuum abhorendum [sic] of Nature Pan-Anglican and Pan- 

Mandal.” Andas if this sentence was not enough in itself, we must have 
a note of three pages appended to it, beginning with the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, going on to Chaucer and quoting Professor Morley’s account of 
him, and ending with the Rev. J. E. Yonge, “the most distinguished of 
our classical scholars,” and his edition of Horace, for which the Pall 
Mall Gazette ‘“‘hasn’t a good word, nohow.” We might multiply 

instances of Sir Cusack Roney’s eccentricity, which certainly pre- 
serves the book from the charge of being dull. But then there was 
no reason why statistics should be thrown together in one page, and 
relieved by absurdities on the next. Many of the details collected by 
Sir Cusack Roney would have been interesting with the aid of a little 
arrangement, and not only interesting to general readers, but valuable 
toall who make railways their study. Tho controversy between tho 
Post Office and the Railway Companies is well worthy of attention, and 
though Sir Cusack’s view seems one-sided and his arguments are not 
very cogent, he has done well to publish Mr. Robert Steph ’s speech 
and Mr. Page's letter. Much, too, is to be found in the book about the 
comparative speed of the chief railways both in England and other 
countries. Tho principle of Mr. Fell’s Mont Cenis line is described and 
illustrated. It is not from want of materials, as we see, that Sir Cusack 
Roney suffers; but from an intolerable inability to write, and a still 
more hopeless inability to strike out half of what he has written. 

The Treasures of the Earth; or, Mines, Minerals, and Metals. By 
William Jones. (I. Warne and Oo.)—A simple and popular account of 
the various minerals and the process of extracting them from the earth, 
written for the author’s children. Mr. Jones is rather too much given 
to gossip and anecdote, and his quotations of poetic pieces are more fre- 
quent than appropriate. But his book is pleasant enough for what it 
professes to be, and some of its contents are interesting enough to carry 
off all the rest of the velume. The aceounts of coal mines, of the casu- 
alties which have taken place underground, and of the constant risks to 
which miners are exposed, contain much curious and useful matter. 

Nellie Netterville ; or, One of the Transplanted. A Tale. (Burns, 
‘Oates, and Co.)—We were almost afraid to open the pages of this story 
when we read in the preface that the seene was Ireland, and the time 
Cromwell's “ transplantation.” But we were agreeably surprised to find 
the book wholly free from sensational bigotry, written in a moderate 
tone, and marked by scenes of considerable interest. The rescue of the 
heroine from the burning church and the perilous climb down an almost 
perpendicular cliff must especially be praised. 








Flowers and Festivals; or, Directions for the Floral Decoration of 
Churches. By W. A. Barrett. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Barrett gives us a 
number of extremely pretty designs for church decoration, with 
practical directions for their employment. There is something rather 
odd in the dedication of his book “to the wives and daughters of our 
parochial clergy, who, like those who were first at the Holy Sepulchre, 
are foremost in a very good and useful work.” And among the popular 
customs enumerated in his historical notes we find some curious 
statements. For instance, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s used to 
observe the feast of that saint by coming into church with garlands of 
roses on their heads, This and similar facts are cited by Mr. Barrett 
in support of the practice of floral decoration. We think, however, that 
he has made out his case without them, and that the beauty of the 
designs at the end of his book will recommend them to all artistic eyes. 

The Welsh Heiress. By L. M. Spooner. 2 vols. (Newby.)—A tame, 
uneventful story, the scene of which is laid in Wales, in order that the 
country may be described. We cannot find anything elso in the book 
either to connect it with Wales or to recommend it to novel-readers. 
But then it must be admitted that Welsh scenery is fine. 
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The Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Professor PEARSON'S ENGLAND. 
Now ready, 8vo. 

A Short Answer to Mr. Freeman's 
STRICTURES in the Fortnightly Review, on the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and 
MIDDLE AGES. By C. H. Pearson, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Vol. 1., a New Edition, almost entirely rewritten, demy 
8vo, price 16s. 


Professor Pearson's History of England 
DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. 

“We can sincerely recommend as a text-book Mr. 
Pearson's work, which has just appeared in an enlarged 
and valuably revised edition. It has not been prompted 
by, nor put forward in, the interests of any political 
party." — Spectator. 


Vol. 2, price 148, just published. 
Professor Pearson's History of 


A Continuation of the above to the 
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Demy 8vo, £1 lls 6d. 


The Science of Gems, Jewels, Coins, 
and MEDALS, Ancientand Modern. By ARCHIBALD 
BuING, M.D., A.M., F.R.S., &c., Author of * The 
First Principles of Medicine,” &c. This volume, 
besides giving a short history of the rise and 
Progress of the art of gem engraving, contains a 
description of the various instruments and pro- 
cesses employed both in producing genuine modern 
gems and in counterfeiting antiques. It is illus- 
trated with 160 photographs of cameos, intaglios, 
medals, and coins, both ancient and modern, A 
translation of the unpublished autobiography of 
Pistrucci, the most celebrated gem engraver of 
this century, is appended. 





Just published, in 8vo, the Sixth Edition, 
price 18s. 

The First Principles of Medicine. A 
New Edition, being the Sixth. By ARCHIBALD 
BILLING, M_D., F.R.S., thoroughly revised, enlarged, 
and entirely rewritten, and brought down to the 
Present State of Medical Science. 


Ready, on May 1, in demy 8yo, 
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Philological Essays. By T. Hewitt 
Key, .A.. F.R.S., Professor of Comparative 


Grammar, University College, London. 


Nearly ready, crown 4to, handsomely bound, 
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By F. E. Trier, 

Ready, on May 1, in oblong 4to, half-bound, 
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The Society of Arts Drawing Book. A 
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prepared, at the request of the Society of Arts, by 
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Ready, on May 1, crown 8vo. 


The Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s 
LIFE. By J. Compton. 
Ready, on May 1, very handsomely bound, price 5s. 
Aunt Judy's May-Day Volume for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFREDGATTY, 


illustrated with very fine full-page Engravings by 
Eminent Artists, and contributions by the Editor. 








The Life and Death of Jason: a Poem. 
By WiLL1AM Morris, Author of “ The Defence of 
Guenevere.” 

“In all the noble roll of our ts there has been 
since Chaucer no second teller of tales comparable to 
the first till the advent of this one. Rarely but in the 
ballad and romance period has such poetry been written, 
so broad and sad and simple, so full of deep and direct 
fire."—Fortnightly Review. 


In small 4to, price 5s. 


Universal Hymn. By Philip James 


BAILEY, Author of “ Festus.” 
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OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 58; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 








HE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of 


charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 


(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


- oonee ’'S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


OURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
COGNAC supplied to H.I.M. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 66s, 728, 84s, respectively. V O, 848; V V O, 96s; 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen bottles. 
Delivered free, Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 


UNVILLE’'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases. 
—Quotations on — to Messrs. Dunville and 
aes or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 











ASSAM TEA. 

HF UPPER ASSAM TEACOMPANY 
LIMITED (incorporated 1862), are now prepared 
to deliver their Teas as received pure and direct from 
the Company's plantations in Assam, in packages of 
from 1b to 801b. Terms, cash. Oampoi, 2s 6d per Ib; 
Souchong, 3s per Ib; and Pekoe, 4s per lb. Orders 
must be accompanied by remittances, and should be 

addressed to the Mansg<cr of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 

69 King William street, London, E.C. 
4" LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
e attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 











Sherries—Good dinner wines ........ 248, 30s 

_ Fine wines, pale or golden., 36s, 428 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ........ +483 
Vino de Pasto, a full, Ary Wine ..........ccscesesceeees 048 
Ports—Crusted ........0cceeseeee ..388, 448, 568 


— newly bottled . oe 
Clarets—Pure sound wines ..188, 248, 308 
— Fine, with bouquet 548, 663, 75s, 908 
Champagues—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 548; 
pints, 20s, 30s, 
— First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
728; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 728, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E,. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWoO GOLD MEDALS. 


IEBIG'S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from * LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 3lb., 7s 6d; 3Ib., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all whulesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 


country. 
Bedsteads, from .........00000+ 12s 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from...........- 88 0dto £6 Os each. 


Lamps (Moderateur), from...68 0d to £8 108 each. 
All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil .......... essesseeees38 9 per gallon. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £83 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£4 4s. The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


y ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
Man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 








RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &e. 
OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the only 
really Concentrated Essence of the Seaweed. 
It is daily increasing in celebrity as a Remedy for all 
kinds of Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, 
immediately relieving the pain, aud speedily curing the 
disease. Itis the best remedy for Spinal Affections, 
Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous 
Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea- 
side is recommended. Sold in bottles, 28 9d, 48 6d, 
and 11s each, by T. KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, and by all Chemists. A Pamphlet will 

be forwarded (post free) on receipt of one stamp. 


eesti: 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS” 
192 FLEET STREET (eorner of Chancery’ lane) 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding Hs 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38, 45, 5s, and és per 


ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4 5s 
6s Gd per 1,000, » 48 Gd, Gs 64, ang 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Fla 
STRAW PAPER.—I ° 
STRAW Pz .—Improved quality, 2s 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outedes, Ss ea pe — ni, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per to.” 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Co 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for ls 6d, oi 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 43 6d 
per ream, or 88 6d per 1,000. Polished Stee} Crest Digs 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from be: 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s’ 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Buled, ditto 


4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream, 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841, 


HEAL and SON, TOTTENHAM CoURT ROAD, W, 


d le FURNISHING of BED ROOMS, 
HEAL and SONS 

Have greatly enlarged their premises for the 

of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 

stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrernam Covrr noap, W. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 82 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


§ bees: *¢ PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 

LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness has no superior. Price 4} Guineas com- 
plete. ‘ 

“THE FAIRY" HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind, The Machine for the 
Mullion, 

“ THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis. 

OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


erin MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

‘ loos CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 
pyomerie MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 
on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


7 F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
—_ ” 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRLNS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


r | YEETH.—BEFORE CONSULTING 4 
DENTIST, inspect (free of charge) Mr. WEBB'S 
newly invented and unequalled specimens of mechanical 
work, constructed on the only patented improvements 
in existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. 
N.B.—Late with Mr. Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street. 
Treatise, fully stating terms and explaining his pail- 
less and inimitable system, free by post. 


ee HAIR RES TORER 
restores Grey Hair in a few days to its Original 
Colour, without staining the skin, or even soiling the 
finest linen. 
Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle, free by post for 54 and 
78 stamps—177 Newington Butts, London; and of all 
respectable Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. 
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——— 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

‘i 38, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
Established rod Annuities and a, ain 
+al—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 5! 
——— Shareholders. ond 

i 7 Waterloo place, Pa all, London, 
bet tenth branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
hor: also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

. i oe 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. . 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.B.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 

MD., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A. 

secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 





Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed ........s.eeee0+ « 38,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 
Claims paid exceed.,.........ceeereee 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 


CALCUTTA. 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 
§. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 


¥ 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, and GUA- 
RANTEE of FIDELITY in SITUATIONS of TRUST. 
retin Sir FREDERIC SMITH, 
-H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to 
forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
affording peculiar advantages to officers and others in 
the Navy and Army, is under the especial patronage of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
The European Society is specially authorized by the 
Imperial Parliament to guarantee the fidelity of Govern- 
ment officials, 
New Premium Income in 1858, 185¢ 
1861, le 
” ” 1864, 1865, 1866. 
Annual Income exceeds £340,000. 
The return of each week's new business may be 
obtained at the Offices, or of any of the Agents, 
The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to 
Annuitants, and full particulars of the popular prin- 
ciples of this Society, will be found in the new Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 
HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 
316 Regent street, and 17 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
London. 


[ "PERIL LIFE INSURANCE 


ssvevee £76,000 
- 117,000 
see 171,000 





” ” 








COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 
The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 
Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 
Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 
The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 








F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 


Commerce. 
F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 


Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
FSS. 


Mapras. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


ny. 
John MIver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras 


Jehn Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBaY. 
Board of Management. 
i. E. Astley, Eeq. (Ewart, Lath and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-Genera}. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 

— in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 

ina, 
RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
t the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
py for India. It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

8. 


Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
48 above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
ceuntry or in India. 


7 Waterloo place, London, 8. W. 


1/1/68. 





EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq.|P. F. Robertson, Esq, 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, B. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


CoLonraL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 














r and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIBTY'S OPERATIONS :— 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, anes 
4 18, 


The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,507,000 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 
sion was £272,682 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to... £2,369,876 
The following are among the distinctive features of the 
Society :— 

CrepiT SysTeM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
Annual Premiums during the first flve years may re- 
main on credit, and may either continue as a debt on 
the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low RATES OF Pazmnom FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early 
participation in Profits. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable on 
the attainment of a —s age, or at death, which- 
ever event shall first happen. 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 
Prompt SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1867 averaged 45 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
26 per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years. 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 

Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 

Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1867. 
Firs Dk&PARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lirs DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


JHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 























Invested Funds ............-s0ssescsseseee £3,401,005 
Fire RSVOMWG ....cccccocccccccccecsscceeees 836,816 
Life ditto 259,039 





The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 





R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


: J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

—HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. — Professor 
CROOM ROBERTSON will deliver a course of SIX 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, with 
special reference to the SYSTEM of DESCARTES, be- 
ginning on SATURDAY, May 9, at 11.15 a.m., and tobe 
continued weekly at the same hour on following Satur- 
days. Free, £1 1s, This course is intended for ad- 
vanced students, or for any who take an interest in 
philosophical discussion. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

April 29, 1863, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 
e SUMMER TERM is from APRIL 24th to JULY 
30th. Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 
Guineas; Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elementary 
School, 30 Guineas per annum. 

Payment reckoned from entrance. 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted, 
For Prospectuses, with list of reverend patrons and 

lady patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal, 
at the College. 


TEAM YACHTS.—Messrs. YARROW 

and HEDLEY, Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, 

E., construct all descriptions of Steam Yachts. Small 

Screw Steam Yachts for river navigation, from £145 
upwards, 

Engines fitted to existing boats, 

Prices and particulars on application. 

RTISTS’'GENERALBENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Instituted 1814. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842, 
Under the immediate protection of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 

The FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
will take place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATUR- 
DAY, May 16th. 

JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea each; to be 
had of the Stewards and the Assistant-Secretary. 

HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLIPS, Hon. Sec, 
FREDERIO W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Sec, 
24 Old Bond street, W. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 

street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5a to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and nl by the proper mastication of 
food. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the 
gams, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 


7 























ID ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 








ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles........ evseees 18 8d por Ib, 
Canadian Paraffine Candles .... oo IsGd 
Petro-Stearine Candles .......s..sccseseeeeeee Is2d , 
Stearine Candles Is0d , 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles............ 10jd 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 

ends IsOd ,, 





12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
are an infallible remedy for bad legs and all 
kinds of wounds. The surprising sale of these invalu- 
able medicines, in every part of the civilized world, is 
the most convincing proof of their efficacy. They 
speedily cure bad legs, old wounds, scrofula, and dis- 
eases of the skin. Thousands of persons suffering from 
these dreadful maladies have been cured by these 
medicaments, after every other moans had failed; 
and it is a fact, beyond all doubt, that there is no case, 
however obstinate, however long standing, but may be 
quickly relieved, and ultimately cured, by these won- 
derful medicines. Their united action is irresistible. 
More need not be said in their praise. Let those who 
doubt their excellence give them a trial. 





JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
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FLOWER:‘'GARDENS. 
THE BEDDING-OUT SEASON. 


; wee HANDY BOOK of the 
FLOWER-GARDEN 
CONTAINS, 
EW DESIGNS for ARRANGEMENT of COLOURS 
in PLANTING out BEDS and GROUPS of BEDS. 
—_— most SUITABLE for SUMMER and 
AUTUMN DECORATIONS. 
NV ANAGEMENT before PLANTING OUT. 


| —~- of BEDS and SOIL, PLANTING 
OUT and WATERING. 


ee FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


F dian PLANTS, HARDY FERNS, 
and AQUATICS. 
Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 


SATURDAY REview.—“ There is infinite satisfaction 
in having so conscientious and intelligent a guide.” 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE.—“ An admirable book.” 

JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE.—" The book before us 
is thoroughly good.” 

THE Freitp.—* The best on the subject yet written, 
or likely to be written for a long time to come.” 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
LL for GREED. A Novel by the 
Baroness BLAZE DE Bury. With Illustrations 
by G. H. THomas, 
London and New York: VinTUE and Co. 





This day, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


RUE of HE A BR T. 
By Kay SPEN, 

“ A very graceful and natural story. In some parts 
it reminds us of ‘Jane Eyre,’ but there is nothing in it 
of the weirdness which characterizes that novel, and it 
is very much fuller of heart and natural genial affection.” 
— Observer. 

“A well-told story, appealing by its simplicity and 
— to the finer feelings of our nature.” — Weekly 

view. 


“It abounds in touching incident, in skilful sketching, 
and in just and noble sentiment. There are several 
chapters which it is hard to read with dry eye and quiet 
throat.”—Freeman. 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

TUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. 
Specimens of the Language in its various Stages. 
With Notes Explanatory and Critical. Together with 
a Sketch of the History of the English Language, and 
a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By JOSEPH PAYNE, 

Author of “Studies in English Poetry.” 
“A valuable text-book for schools and colleges.” — 

erver. 


London and New York: Virtus and Co. 


D® PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS:— 

DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 

or, Lives of Celebrated Children, With Explanatory 





Notes, 2s 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 


1s 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s 6d, 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 
rinted in red and blue. 2s 6d. 

= —_= SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
is 6d. 


London: Srmpkrn, MARSHALL, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 





Now ready. 
HE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with 
their correct Value in English Currency. Six 
copies sent free by post on receipt of two penny stamps. 
—Address, T. ROBERTS and CO., 8 Crane court, 
Fleet street, London, E.C. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten totown members, Reading-room open 
from Ten to Six (from Ten to 8 until Ist August). 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 158; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 

James's square, is NOW OPEN until EIGHT 

o'clock in the EVENING, and will continue to be so 
until the 3ist JULY. 


ROQUET, CRICKET, and GARDEN 
TENTS.—BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'’'S ILLUS- 

TED CATALOGUE of MARQUEES and TENTS 

for Croquet, Cricket, Archery, &c., forwarded post free 
on application. Temporary Rooms on Hire for Fétes, 
Balls, Dinners, &c.—Be particular to address Benjamin 
Edgington (only), 2 Duke street, London bridge, 8.E. 
No other establishment, 











COMPANY. 

LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND Four YEARS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 

Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 

In London. In the Country. The Year. 
THREE VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 
SIX m8 or NINE * £3 3s, 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 





The arrangements for the accommodation 
of Clubs and Institutions, both in Town and 
Country, are on the most liberal scale possible. 


Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
perannum ; or, 
EIGHTY VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS per annum. 





Class Il.—For OLDER BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum. 

Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 
Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
on application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street. 
Paris Agency: 64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 


ENGLISH& FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY. 





BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Her Majesty's Journal (Best Edition), 4s 6d—Early 
Years of the Prince Consort, 5s 6d—T. S. Duncombe’s 
Life, 2 v., 16s—Dyer’s Kings of Rome (New Copies), 
1ls—Sir Philip Francis’s Memoirs, 2 v., 17s—A Winter 
with the Swallows, 5s—Jesse’s George the Third, 3 v., 
13s—Palgrave's Arabia, 2 v., 9s—Lord E. Cecil's Impres- 
sions, Is 64d—Miss Cobbe’s Italics, 28 6d—Trollope’s 
Barset, 2 v., 8s 6d—Bound to Please, 2 v.,6s—The Dear 
Girl, 3 v., 9s—Not Wisely, but Too Well, 3 v., 38 6d— 
Old Sir Douglas, 3 y., 48 6d, and Twelve Hundred 
others. 

The NEW SALE CATALOGUE (just out) is for- 
warded free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARGE GEOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS 
for SCHOOLS or PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 
boldly coloured, with Description, by JOHN Morris, 
F.G.S. 10s 6d the series. 
Large Astronomical Diagrams...9s 0d, mounted 15s 0d. 
















Large Geographical Diagrams.,.9s 0d, oo 16s 0d. 
Large Ethnological Diagrams ...7s 6d, a 13s 6d. 
Large Zoological Diagrams . 7 pe 13s 6d, 
Large Botanical Diagrams, ” lbs 0d. 
Large Chemical Diagrams. te 15s 0d. 





Large Geometrical Diagram: . ” 10s 6d. 
All strikingly drawn and coloured, with descriptions, 
forming the best means of teaching these important 
subjects. 

London: JAMES REYNOLDS, 174 Strand. 








rNHE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
4 This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 
It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 
It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 
CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 
To Mr. McCULLOOH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER, 
Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours, &c., 
RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 
I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra. 
All persons wishing further particulars and _testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 
Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Iastrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 
y HAT WILL this COST to PRINT ? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 
SPECIMEN BooK of Typus, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 





oe Nia nite 
} OLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE of 
A. ISABELLA; or, the POT of BASIL, is no 
VIEW at Messrs. E.GAMBART & Co.'s New Galle Ho 
1 King street, St. James’s, from 10 till 5. Admission Is. 


— y ETRTOEENTY AwuUnh 
HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI 
Pm, ER, by FRENCH : 
FLEMISH 4 STS is NOW OPEN 2 G 
120 Pall Mall. : N, at the Gallery, 
Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 


mMlrrenrmmn Sia af Al —— 
[SSiEEU LE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall, from Nine till dusk, Admission, is; Cata- 
logues, 6d, ; 








NALONAL PORTRAIT EXHIB 
AN TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, anda supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is Now 
OPEN daily. 
Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs: 

days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each ane 
days, Half-a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m, 
Catalogues, 1s and 1s 6d. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FIFTEENTH 
SEASON, 1868-9.—The UNIFORM GUINEA 
SEASON TICKET (children under twelve, and schools 
of more than ten, Half-a-Guinea) admits to the 
Concert Metropolitan Schools (Mr. Martin), Tuesday 
next, May 5. 
Eight Grand Opera Concerts, Saturdays in May, J 
and July. . — 
Four Days of the Handel Festival, June 12, 15, 17, ana 
19 











Great Flower Show of the Season, Saturday, May 23 

Great Rose Show, Saturday, June 20. d 

Great Pyrotechnic Display and Illumination of 
Fountains, and Evening Fete, Monday, May 25 (the 

day before Epsom Races). 

Dramatic College Fancy Fair and Revels, Saturday 
and Monday, July 11 and 13. 

Archery Fetes, July 2, 3, and 4. 

Cricket Matches as appointed (see List). 

Saturday Concerts throughout the Winter and Spring. 

Exhibition of Objects by Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain. 

Great Fountain Displays (to be announced), 

Concert Metropolitan Schools’ Choral Society (fr. 
Hullah), May 19. 

Concert Tonic Sol-Fa Association (Mr, Sarll), June 3 

Ballad Concerts, &c. 

To other Attractions. 
And generally up to 30th April, 1869, 

“The most absurdly good guinea’s worth that ever 
spread itself over a whole year’s rational recreation,” 
Vide critique, 

These Tickets, with Programme of a New Season, 
may now be had at the Crystal Palace, No. 2 Exeter 
Hall, and of the usual agents. 


| J NPARALLELED NOVELTIES.— 

“The Shadow Blondin"—Professor Pepper on 
Faraday's Optical Experiments with Cogged Wheels; 
the Kalotrope—The Photodrome—Buckland’s Musical, 
Spectral, and Dioramic Entertainment, * The Marquis of 
Carabas,” —Spiritual Manifestations & la Home—An- 
dersen’s beautiful story, “ The Angel and the Flowers,” 
illustrated—New Wonders, “ Everything Floating in 
the Air,” forma portion of the festivals provided forthe 
patrons of the POLYTECHNIC, the large theatre of 
which has been redecorated, and a new classical pro- 
scenium added. 1s. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 

TWEED, and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON 

CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Travellers 
all over the World. 

Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea. 
Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas, 
Equestrian Outfits Complete, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIKS, 

moderate prices. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 

ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-lioom erected expressly 
for these articles, 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 








best, at 











LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 
and others. 





R. BARRETT and SONS, 13 Mark lane, London. 





*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 
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HE ART JOURNAL 
T x LXXVIL, New exer May, 1868, price 2s 6d. 


CONTEN 
VINGS. —I “* Y ALSTAFF and his 
Lise Bx@ier C. B. Leslie, R.A.; “SUNSET—St. 
FERS, JERSEY,” after A. Clint. 
Articles illustrated with Engravings on 
Memorials of Flaxman, by G. F. Teniswood— 
— nd of Madame Sainte Notburg—The Explora- 
Palestine. Also an account of the Exhibitions 
= ynal Portraits, of the Society of British Artists, 
+ a et and Flemish Gallery, “end of Fine Art in 
oe and Abroad, Picture Sales, Art Gossip, Obi- 
tuary, Reviews, and Topics of the Month. 
With this Number is issued the Fourteenth Part of 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition,” 
1s ining numerous Engravings of the choicest Speci- 
mens of Industrial Art. - 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 


RASER’S sTRASER’'S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
F No. CCCCLXL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The REORGANIZATION of the ARMY. 
OERAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of Indian 
Devilry. Aaaptes by Richard F. Burton. —The 
Vampire's First Story. 


WOMEN'S VOTES: a Dialogue. 
ir PHILIP SYDN EY. Pad the late Robert 


LIFE of 8 
caaen In Three Parts.—Part 
pOLiTic ‘AL ECONOMY and EMIGRATION. By T. 


E. Cliffe Leslie. 
OATNE BSSIANA—Ceptain Ord's Return, Chaps. III. 
and IV 


The following 





aa AIN? ? 


TSTRALIA. 
SPIRITUAL WIVES. . ; 
The CAUD ASIAN ADMINISTRATION in TROUBLE. 
CHARACTER. 


ene LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
248, is published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 

Lord MACAULAY and his SCHOOL. 
The USE of REFUSE. 
ROBERT SOUTH. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Lord ROMILLY’S IRISH PUBLICATIONS. 
The FARMER'S FRIENDS and FOES, 
The NEW SCHOOL of RADICALS. 
WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
PURCHASE in the ARMY. 
The IRISH CHURCH. 

*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW RZADY. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


SECOND EDITION on Monday. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 103 (for MAY), price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, “ LUCRETIUS.” 
2. “LUXURY and the SCHOLAR.” 
3. Mr. HELPS’ “ REALMAH,” continued. 
4, Mr. E. A. ABBOTT on “The TEACHING of 
ENGLISH.” 
5.“A CITY at PLAY.” By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
6. Mr, T. W. paerane on “The AMERICAN 


L Y 
q. a 9 — “CHAPLET of PEARLS,” con- 
8 ~ WORREN on the THAMES and ELSE- 


WHER 
9, Miss ROSSETTY'S “A SMILE and a SIGH” and 
“DEAD HOPE.” 
10, Mr. CLEMENTS R. 7 ene on “The ABYS- 
SINIAN EXPEDITIO) 
MACMILLAN <r Co, 


No, IL, MAY, price 1s. 


HE LONDON STUDENT. 
Edited by Professor J. R. SEELEY, of University 
College, London; Dr. HEADLAND, Professor of Materia 
Medica at Charing Cross Medical College; and J. W. 
8, Esq., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
CONTENTS. 
EXPERIMENTALSCIENCE the BASIS of GENERAL 
EDUCATION, (Concluded.) By Professor William- 
son, University College. 
COLONIAL EDUCATION and GOVERNMENT AID. 
PRE-RAPHAELITE ART and POETRY. Part IL: 
The Theory. By Rey. J. B. Payne, M.A. 
On the INFLUENCE upon GIRLS’ SCHOOLS of 
EXTESRAL EXAMINATIONS. By Miss Wolsten- 


‘olme, 
On Poe EDUCATION. By F. W. Headland, 


REVIEWS—LETTER from OXFORD—NEWS. 
JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Now ready, price 1s, the MAY NUMB ER of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
1 KITTY. A New Serial Story. By the Author of 
Dr. Jacob,” “ John and I,” &e. 
Chap. 1. Show Day in Bohemia. 
» 2. The Joys and Sorrows of Bohemia. 
» 8, How the Summer passed. 
» 4 } ino Hermans. 
e Thin Edge of the Wedge 
2. REMINISC — of a COUNTRY ‘EDITOR. By 


James Hann: 

8. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. ‘ed the Author 
of “ Archie Lovell.” Qhaps 48 to 51 

4. CURIOSITIES of MARRIAGE LAW. 

5. The — of PAULINE. By the Author of “ Fair 


& On LAKE NICARAGUA, 

COU: —— Y. By the Author of “Charlie 
. > KNIGHT of INNISHOWEN. 

anne By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 


Ricuagp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


SOMA Mw os 


_ 


London. 











CLASSICAL ATLAS. By George 
Lone, M.A. Twenty-Four Maps, with Index. 
Imperial 8vo, Third Edition. 

This atlas has been constructed from the best autho- 
rities by Mr. W. Hughes, under the careful supervision 
of Mr. Long. The publishers believe that by this com- 
bination they have succeeded in producing the most 
accurate atlas of ancient geography that has yet been 
published. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS. By 
GEORGE LONG, MA. Ten Maps, selected from the 
above. Second Edition, 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane; and 
GEORGE BELL, York street. 





Ready this day, square 12mo, cloth, elegant, ‘gilt sides, 
5s, post free. 

N ETRICAL EPITAPHS, ANCIENT 
and MODERN. Edited by the Rev. JoHN 

Bootu, B.A., Cambridge, Author of 

Ancient and Modern.” 

— and Son, Leicester square, London; and at 

ton. 


Ao JOURNALISM.—See 


* Epigrams, 





’ the MAY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 


London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 
HE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE.— 
See the MAY NUMBER of SALNT PAULS. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 
London and New York : Virtvg and Co. 





Gir WAL’ TER RALEIGH: New Facts 
kK) in his Biography—See the MAY NUMBER of 
SKINT. PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 
Price 1s, 

London and New York: VirTUE and Co, 


JHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—See SAINT PAULS, 
published Monthly. Price Is. 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER & CO. 


AVE MARIA LANE; AND 


GEORGE BELL, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. A Series 
of Greek and Latin Authors. Edited, with English 
Notes, by eminent Scholars. 

PLATO. Vol. I, containing the 
Phedrus. By WH. Tompson, D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Books I. to XII. 
With English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, MLA, Vol 
IL. in preparation. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

VERGIL. J. Conington, M.A., 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Vol. L., Bucolics and Georgics, 12s. Vol. Il., Hineid, 
Books L. to VL, 148. Vol. IIL, completing the work, 
in preparation. Demy 8vo. 


ZESCHYLUS. By F.A. Paley, MA. 
Demy 8vo, 18s, 

CICERO'’S ORATIONS. By G. Long, 
M.A. Vol. L, 168; Vol. IL, 148; Vol. ILL, 16s ; 
Vol. IV., 18s. "Demy 8vo. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Rev. R.. 
WuHiston, MA., late Fellow of Trinity College,. 
Cambridge. Demy 8yo, Vol. L, 168. Vol. LU. 
preparing. 

HERODOTUS. Rev. J. W. Blakes- 
LEY, B.D., late a iow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. 
A.J. MACLEANE. New Edition, revised by Gores 
LonG, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macleane. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 
“While distinguished by a remarkable solidity of 
judgment, and rejecting with a certain scorn fan- 
tastic dations in passages where the text is sup- 





Y ACH TIN G—See the MAY 
NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. Edited by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s, 
London and New York: Virtve and Co, 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE 
for MAY, 1868. No. DCXXXIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE 
IL—No. IIL. The Man of the World. 
LINDA TRESSEL.—CONCLUSION. 
HORSE-FLESH. 
UNLUCKY TIM GRIFFIN, HIS LOVE and HIS 
LUCK.—Part I. 
The ODES of HORACE. 
COUNTRY GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS 
CORNELIUS a — —The Bobbery Pack—The 
Fraudulent Ins 
MR. GLADSTONE a os the STATE in its RELATIONS 
with the CHURCH. 
A MISTAKE of MR. GLADSTONE'S. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 101. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MAY. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
EDWARDS and F. W. Lawson, 
CONTENTS, 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an 
Illustration. 
Chap 43. A Special Mission. 


44. The Church Patrons, 
45. A Pleasant Dinner. 
= A Stroll and a Gossip. 
A Proposal in Form. 
RECOL ‘LEC TIONS of GIBSON the SCULPTOR. 
NOTES on NATIONAL C HARACTERISTICS in the 
SCOTTISH LOWLANDS. 
CONTENTED. 
PUNISHMENT in 4 DAYS of OLD. 
OUT of the SILENC 
CHARLES DIBDIN = his SONGS. 
AVONHOE. With an Lilustration. 
Chap. 1. Avonhoe. 
2. The Good Old Times, 
3. A Pair of Friends. 
4. A Hunting Morning. 
The MS. JOURNAL of GAPTAIN E. THOMPSON, R.N. 


Smiru, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


HE LEISURE HOUR.—Among the 
Contents for May will be found—The Queen's 
Journal, with numerous Engravings from Original 
Sketches.—Hints on Sick Nursing. With Portrait of 
Miss Nightingale, and Engraving of Lea Hurst.—Two 
Months in Spain. (With Engravings by E. Whymper.) 
—The Midnight Sky of May. By E. Dunkin, of the 
Greenwich Observator;. (With Diagrams. )—Charac- 
teristic Letters of Wordsworth, James Hogg, Sir David 
Brewster.—Indian Thieves. By Major-ieneral Sir 
Thomas Seaton.—Life in Japan. (With Engraving.) 
—And numerous Miscellaneous Articles. Also, a finely 
illuminated Frontispiece. 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 


HE DAYS of the CATTLE PLAGUE. 

By Mrs. Prosser. With Illustrations. See the 

SUNDAY AT HOME for May, which contains also, 

QuizT THOUGHTS: Of the Child Spirit. By the Author 

of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye."—Cousin Mabel’s 

Note Book: Inconsistency. By Miss E. J. Whately.— 

Sketch of the Life of Lord Haddo. By Dr, Duff.—And 
numerous other papers. 

Price Sixpence Monthly. 
Reiarovs TRACT Society: 56 Paternoster row, 


” 
” 
” 


” 
” 





56 Paternoster row. 








164 Piccadilly. 





ported by the best MSS., Mr. Macleane not unfrequently 
solves the difficulties raised by previous commentators 
with a few simple words, admirable for their strong 
sense and clearness of exposition; and in several 
= ts of Roman law, his erudition, assisted by that of 

fessor Long, originates valuable suggestions not to 
be found in previous commentators.”—Blackwood, 


Magazine. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Paley, MA. 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 3 vols, 430 Sold separately. 

TERENCE. Rev. E. St. J. Parry, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 18s. 

SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. F. Blaydes. 
Demy 8vo, Vol. L, 18s. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. A 
Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Adapted for lower forms, and edited by 
eminent scholars. 

HOMERI ILIAS. Books I. to XII. 
With Copious English Notes. By F. A. PAary, 
M.A... feap. 8vo, 68 6d. « 

CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. With 
~— Notes. By Gzorgs LONG, M.A., fceap. 8vo, 


CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books 


L to IIL With Notes for Junior Classes, By 
GzorGE LONG, ML_A., fcap. Svo, 28 6d. 
M. TULLII CICERONIS, CATO 


MAJOR sive de SENECTUTE, LA{LIUS sive de 
AMICITIA, et EPISTOLZ SELECT. With 
English Notes. By GzorGE LonG, M.A., feap. 8vo, 
48 6d. 

QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA 
OMNIA. English Notes. By A. J. MACLEANE. 
Feap. 8vo, 68 6d. 

JUVENALIS SATIRZ XIV. Eng- 
lish Notes. By HERMANN ene M.A. Expur- 
gated. Feap, 8vo, 48 6d. 

P. OVIDII NASONIS| FASTORUM 
LIBRI SEX. English Notes. By F. A. PALgy, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA. 
With English Notes. By the Rev. P. Frost. late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 
8vo, 4s 6d. 

MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA 
SELECTA. With English Notes. By F. A. 
PALey, M.A., and the late W. H. Strong, B.A., 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Un the press. 

Cc. SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. With English Notes. By G. Lona, 
M.A. Feap, 8vo, 5s. 

TACITI GERMANIA et AGRICOLA. 
English Notes, Bythe Rey. P. Frost, MA, Feap. 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. With 
Notes, Introduction, and Maps. An entirely New 
Edition, Revised and enlarged. By J. F. Mao- 
MICHAEL, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 58. 

XENOPHONTIS CYROPZDIA. With 
2 lish Notes. By G. M. GorHAM, MLA., late Fellow 

rinity College, Cambridge. Feap. Bv0, 6s 

NOVUMTESTAMENTUMGR2CUM. 
With English Notes and Preface, By J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, B.A. 730 pp., 78 6d. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Aye Maria lane ; 
and GEORGE BELL, York street. 
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“* The best book on Abyssinia.” —GLoBE. 


Now ready, with Map _—? Illustrations, post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
ABYSSINIA, 


WITH TRAVELS & ADVENTURES 
IN THAT COUNTRY. 
BY MANSFIELD PAREYNS. 
A Revised Edition, with a new Introduction. 


“A thoroughly interesting and enjoyable book.”"— 
London Review. 

“This book abounds in information about the 
manners and customs of the people of Abyssinia, and 
in narrative of personal adventure and description of 
scenery. It is one of the most charming books of 
travel.” —Nonconformist, 

“Mr. Parkyns depicts with much force and distinct- 
ness. His book is probably the most full and complete 
picture of the country which has appeared since the 
days of Bruce,—for Sir S. Baker saw very little of 
Abyssinia proper, which, in fact, he barely skirted.”— 
Guardian. 

“Mr. Parkyns prefaces his work with an introduc- 
tion treating of Abyssinia generally, which, whilst it 
tells us many things which just now it is convenient to 
know, shows the writer to be a man of more than ordi- 
nary good sense and discernment.”—Churchman, 

“Mr, Parkyns’ ‘Life in Abyssinia’ is one of the best 
authorities we have, and abounds in details of Abys- 
sinian life in every form and aspect.”—Daily News. 

“ Undoubtedly the best book on Abyssinia extant. It 
contains all the most reliable information concerning 
the country and the people, and is well and pleasantly 
written.” —Globe. 

“ Mr, Parkyns’ narrative is an intelligent, interesting, 
and trustworthy description of the manners of the 
Abyssinians, and of the features and productions of the 
country; it is by far the most complete account of 
Abyssinia which has been published since Bruce's 
time."—English Independent. 

“The most graphic description of Abyssinia and its 
inhabitants that has been published. Mr. Parkyns 
gives a succinct account of who Theodore is, and of the 
manner in which dynasties fall and rise in Abyssinia.” 
—VJohn Bull, 

“Mr. Parkyns’ book is a record of travel by a 
sensible, careful, and well informed man; it is enlivened 
by racy anecdotes and good descriptions. Mr, Parkyns 
is a keen sportsman, a good naturalist, an indifferent 
theologian, and a keen observer. His book is one of 
the best on Abyssinian travel that we possess,” — 
British Quarterly. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


LYELL’S 
PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, with Plates and Woodcnts, 8vo, 16s. 


SECOND VOLUME. 
THE 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


OR, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH 
AND ITS INHABITANTS, CONSIDERED AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 


By Sm CHARLES LYELL, Bant., M.A., F.R.S. 
Tenth and entirely revised Edition. 


In this volume the Anthor gives his views as to the 
history of opinion respecting the nature of species, and 
the bearing upon it of the discoveries of the last fifteen 
years since the ninth edition was issued. In this inter- 
val almost all we know about the antiquity of man and 
all the writings of Darwin and his followers have been 
published. Among the great questions on which the 
author has modified, and in some cases entirely altered, 
his views, may be montioned the hypothesis of Special 
Oreation—the progressive development of the organic 
world from the earliest to the latest times, and the ap- 
Plication of the doctrine of transmutation to man, and 
the different races of the human family. 

*,* The TENTH EDITION of the above work is now 
complete in 2 vols, 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF 
GEOLOGY: 


OR, THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH 
AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


Sixth Edition, greatly Enlarged, with 770 Woodcuts, 
8vo, 18s. 


LYELL’'S 
GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 


WITH REMARKS ON THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES BY VARIATION. 
Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE UNITED STATES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT in 
the UNITED STATES DURING the last 
EIGHTY YEARS. By Lovis J. JENNINGS. 
Tas Law TIMEs. 

“ Since the publication of De Tocqueville's thought- 
ful book, there has been no such profound and impar- 
tial review of American institutions as this by Mr. 
Jennings, whose long residence in their midst had 
given to him a closer insight into their operation and 
tendencies than it is possible for a mere tourist to 
obtain, whatever his desire to be accurate, and his 
diligence in observation and inquiry. Mr. Jennings 
has also the advantage of coming at such an interval 
after De Tocqueville—short in time, but crowded with 
events, and rich in the lessons of experience ; and he is 
thus enabled to treat in the proof much that his _ 
decessor could only offer in conjecture...... They 
who desire thoroughly to understand the institutions of 
America should study them in these pages,..... This 
volume is a mine of political wisdom. It is history 
teaching by example. Shall we be wise enough to 
profit by the lessons taught by our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic, or must we buy dearly our 
own experience ?"—Law Times. 

THe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

“ The moral of Mr. Jennings’ pages we need hardly 
say is that the American Constitution is our warning, 
not our guide. His treatment is popular rather than 
philosophical, but thoughtful as well as fair and dis- 
criminating, and he is always ready to acknowledge a 
strong point. Hardly any chapter yields in interest to 
the second, pointing out the nature of the task which 
the great patriots of 1787 had before them, and how 
difficult they found it, the difficulty of difficulties being 
to determine a practical and safe relation between the 
States and the Federal Government—a difficulty which 
began at once, and never ceased till the War of Seces- 
sion broke out in 1861, and which has not ceased yet.” 
—Contemporary Review, 

JoHn Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW EDITION of Sir RODERICK MURCHISON'S 
SILURIA. 





Now ready, 4th Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
Coloured Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 8vo, 30s. 


NILURIA: a HISTORY of the OLDEST 
K ROCKS in the BRITISH ISLES and OTHER 
COUNTRIES; with a Sketch of the Origin and Dis- 
tribution of Native Gold, the General Succession of 
Geological Formations and Changes of the Earth's 
Surface. By Sir Roperick I. Murogison, F.R.S., 
+ jie, of the Geological Survey of the British 

sles, 

“ *Siluria’ has taken its place among standard geo- 
logical works as the great authoritative text-book for 
the older formations. That so purely scientific a 
volume, with so little of what might be thought a pop- 
ular element in it should find such @ steady sale, is one 
of the most pleasing proofs that the practical study of 
geology is yearlygaining ground, The book is certainly 
not light reading, nor is it of the kind that mere 
dabblers in the science are likely to purchase. But no 
geologist can do without it, nor can any one who wishes 
to know something of the oldest rocks find anywhere 
in our language so large a body of information on the 
subject. The present edition is not merely a reprint of 
the last one with a few emendations and additions. 
The changes it has undergone are so numerous that, in 
some respects, it may be called a new work. It has 
been subjected to a complete revision, and much new 
matter has been added."—T7imes, 

JOHN McrrRAy, Albemarle street. 


ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 
With 25 large Plans and 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 50s. 
THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of 
SPAIN; from Personal Observations made 
during several Journeys through that Oountry. By 
G, E. Street, F.S.A., Author of “The Brick and 
Marble Architecture of Italy.” 

“Mr. Street has not only explored and sketched the 
most considerable lesiastical buildings scattered 
over three-fourths of Spain, but he has gone very far 
into the learning of the subject. Every part of the 
work presents evidence of the labour and deep interest 
with which he pursued his investigations, and the 
result is one of the most curious and valuable architec- 
tural works which we have received for some time.”— 
Guardian, 

“A most valuable work. It deserves to stand side 
by side with the best of Mr. Pugin's contributions to the 
Catholic Revival, while in some respects it is superior, 
and deserves, as we doubt not it will receive, a careful 
study by professional architects."—Union Review. 

“This handsome volume merits the highest praise. 
It is well written and well illustrated; it is also well 
timed, and will certainly have the effect of calling the 
attention of travellers to this country for their tour.”"— 
Gentleman's Magasine. 

“A valuable contribution to the history of Gothic 
architecture. With the exception of the great work of 
Villa-Amil and Escosura, we have no publication which 
throws so much light on the architectural monuments 
of Spain."—Zdinburgh Review. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 








~ HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 
crown 8yo, 12s, 


LD DECCAN DAYS: or, HINDOO 
FAIRY LEGENDS current in SOUTHERN 
INDIA. Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. Frers, 
and illustrated by C. F. FRERK. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Sir BARTL& Frure. 

“ This collection of Hindoo Fairy Legends is in many 
respects a remarkable publication. While one member 
of the Frere family provides us with a charming 
version of the legends gathered from oral tradition, 
and a second adorns the work with several clever little 
drawings, Sir Bartle Frere himself furnishes the intro- 
duction to the whole. The triumvirate have done well 
in an agreeable undertaking, and the result is an 
interesting, handsome volume.”"—Pall Mall Gacette. 


BISHOP LONSDALE, 
Now ready, with Portrait and Fac-Si 
: 10s Gd. crown Bro, 


IFE of JOHN LONSDALE, p D 
“s . = ’ fe 
late BISHOP of LICHFIELD. With Selec? 
from his Writings. Edited by E. B. Denisoy Ys 


“Mr. Dennison’s volume is very agreeable i 
Bishop Lonsdale's great characteristics were his hy 
mind, his noble purpose, his liberal sentiment re 
generous actions, his joyous and hearty spirit, his tr = 
gentlemanlike bearing, his manly feeling for ma + 
a purity of gature which connected him at oa 4 
divine influences and human sympathies."—Athenews: 

“Bishop Lonsdale was a thoroughly honest man: 
gentleman in the best sense of the word; painstaki . 
and conscientious in the performance of all his dition’ 
and his biography may be read with profit by all whose 
ambition will be contented with that fidelity to the 
work any man has to do, which will not be contens 
without doing it, whatever it may be, with the highest 
possible eficiency.”"—London Review. . 


JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle street, 





es 
Mrs. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, revised, with 50 new Por. 
traits, crown 8yo, 12s. 


N EMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN 
y PAINTERS, and of the PROGRESS of PAINT. 
ING in ITALY, from Cimabue to Bassano. By Mrg 
JAMESON. 

“A book well calculated to furnish that part of the 
entertainment derived from the contemplation of a 
work of art which springs from our knowing to whom 
to attribute it, and then to know its history. Mrs 
Jameson does this in a way which leaves her withouta 
rival.”"—Notes and Queries. 

“The name of Mrs. Jameson, which has so long been 
associated with art, would be alone sufficient guarantes 
for the excellence of a work, biographical and critics), 
on the early Italian painters, from Cimabue to Tintoretto 
and Paul Veronese.”—Morning Post. 

“A complete gradus to a knowledge of Italian art 
and one admirably adapted to the comprehension of the 
young student and amateur; for it is written with a 
remarkable freedom from technicalities, and with all 
the graces of style and language.”—Art Journal, 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle street, 








THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 
Now ready, with Portrait, post 8vo. 


IFE of the Late WILLIAM WILBER. 

FORCE. Revised and Condensed from the 

original Life. By His Son, SAMUBL, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. 

“Mr, Wilberforce’s talents were of the very highest 
order, his eloquence very powerful and attractive; and 
in Parliament he held a position of authority and inde- 
pendence almost unparalleled...... This volume, besides 
recording his career, contains a great deal about his 
contemporaries, but we have dwelt chiefly on ite central 
figure, the noble philanthropist, the consummate orator, 
the blameless but genial Christian gentleman, whose 
path in this world was ‘like the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ "—Tima. 

“Its frequent mention of the most celebrated men of 
the time renders this life as amusing asa novel. But 
its highest value is the insight it gives us into theinner 
life of a man whose influence upon his age was greater 
than that of any of his contemporaries.”—Zondon Review, 


JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle street. 


LIFE and DEATH of CHARLES the BOLD. 
Now ready, with Plans, 8vo, 15s, 


HE THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of the HISTORY of CHARLES the 
BOLD, DUKE of BURGUNDY; containing the Battles 
of Granson, Morat, and Nancy. By J. Foster Kirk. 
“Mr, Kirk has now completed his ‘ History of Charles 
the Bold.’ It is certainly one of the most creditable 
historical undertakings of the present day. Mr. Kirk 
belongs to that school of historians to which Macaulay 
is the great master, and Mr. Motley one of the most 
eminent disciples. He has given us a series of brilliant 
and effective pictures, which not only display the most 
careful study of details, but real imaginative power, and 
real insight into the nature of the period about which 
he writes. He has evidently familiarized himself with 
all the localities with which his story is connected. He 
has carefully examined all available manuscripts, 
especially those that are preserved in the Swiss national 
archives. Mr. Kirk is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his present work, which may fairly raise 
high expectation of further achievements tocome. The 
work is an admirable one—careful, learned, eloquent, 
and sincere; itis a valuable addition to historical know- 
ledge, and to the cause of sound letters,”—Jmperial 
Review, 





Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, price 1s. 

"4 r al ‘ ry to err’ 
RIENDLY SOCIETIES VERSUS 
BEER-HOUSE CLUBS. Suggestions for Legis- 
lation, and for a System of Post-Office Insurances for 
the Labouring Classes. By the Rev. J. G, STRATTON, 

Secretary of the Kent Friendly Society. 
WILLIAM Rmeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 

nellers. 


IR BERNARD BURKE'S (ULSTER 
\)_ KING of ARMS) PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE, for 1868, Thirtieth Edition, is now ready, in 1 
vol, royal 8vo, price 38s, 

“The present edition contains many proofs of the 
care and attention bestowed by the editor to make it 98 
accurate in details and as generally perfect as such & 
work can be made."—Afhenxum. 

“ Burke's Peerage is a household book—known and 
read; and the accuracy of which has in some way been 
tested by everybody.”—Post. 

HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, London, Book- 








JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 


sellers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Noble Woman. By J. 6. 


JBAFFRESON, Author of “Live it Down.” Second 
Edition. 3 vols. . ist ode 
k now before us owes its existence to goo: 

“— os and it has other merits also. In his story 
honest Soe Woman’ Mr. Jeaffreson has been content 
pe nd for success upon the charm which attaches 
to depen of pictures representing pleasant subjects 
to a series an artistic style. Many of the descriptive 
treated — e book are excellent, and there is real 
ee the story as well as real pathos.”—Saturday 
_ , tory has a health 

“ easant book. The story has a healthy, 
outtstnadey which makes it charming. —Atheneum, 

9 
The Countess’s Cross. By Mrs. 
ERTON. 3 vols. . 

B. story, Which possesses & charm that is quite 
indescribable, is evidently the work of a very accom- 
ol shed iady, one familiar with the best society. The 
ee ine interests us from the first, for very seldom has 
pene charming creature flitted across the flelds of 


romance." —United Service Magazine. 
Country Coteries. By Lady 
“A clever and amusing novel.” —Athenwum, 


CHATTERTON. 8 vols. 
Meg. By Mrs. EHiloart, Author 
6 The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. 
“Mrs, Eiloart’s writing is very clever.” —ASpectator. 


Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “Adele,” &. 3 vols. 
“The whole story is unique in talent, interest, and 
charm.” —Eraminer’. 


From Olympus to Hades. By 
M 3 


rs, FORRESTER, Author of “Fair Women.” 


vols. [Vexl week. 


Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. 


By G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 

From THE Times, APRIL 9.—‘“ There are many inter- 
esting and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Totten- 
ham's book. The author deserves credit for the pains- 
taking fidelity with which he introduces us to the 
successive scenes of a University man’s career. Many 
of his descriptions are given with a good deal of spirit. 

Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


The POPULAR NEW_NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A LOST NAME. By the Author of 
“Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” &c. 2 vols. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By 
the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of 
Mayfair,” &c. 3 vols. 





COMPLETION OF MOTLEY'S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., with Portraits and Index, completing the Work, 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 


CONTINUED FROM THE YEAR 1590 TO THE TWELVE YEARS’ TRUCE, 1609. 

By the Hon. J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
“In the volumes before us we have an account of | Portuguese from the Moluccas, and the close of the 
the great events comprised between the years 1590 and | great war, which had lasted nearly forty years, in the 
1609. The battle of Ivry, the siege of Paris, the career | dismal swamps of Zutphen, are here recorded with 
of Prince Maurice, Philip's attempts at the invasion of | that facile expansion of material and vivacious pic- 
England, the Nieuport campaign, the siege of Ostend | turesque expression which make Mr. Motley's pages 
and of Grave, the descent of Spinola on the Netherland | so attractive."— Westminster Review, 
frontier, his subsequent victories, the expulsion of the 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in One Thick Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


A NEW POEM, by the AUTHOR of the “LIFE and DEATH of JASON,” entitled 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 


Containing the following Tales in Verse. 
The WATCHING of the FAL- 
OON. 


PYGMALION and the IMAGE. 
ee the DANE. 


CUPID and PSYCHE. 

The WRITING on the IMAGE. 
The LOVE of ALCESTIS. 

The LADY of the LAND. 

The SON of CR(ESUS. 


F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 


The WANDERERS. 
ATALANTA'S RACE. 

The MAN BORN TO BE a KING. 
The DOOM of KING ACRISIUS. 
The PROUD KING. 














Just published. 
A PROSE COMPANION TO “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


LA MORTE D’ARTHOR. 


THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR. 


‘ Compiled by Sr THOMAS MALLORY. 
Abridged and Revised by EDWARD CONYBEARE, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown Svo, antique cloth, elegant, price 12s. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO. 





This day is published. . 


LINDA TRESSEL. 
By the Author of “NINA BALATKA.” 
2 vols., price 19s, 
Originally Published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACE WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





“The keener the critic who reads these vol the 
more patiently, as we think, will he hunt Dora Fane 
through her adventures. Pagan because her mind will 
not hold Christianity, immoral because her soul is too 
thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks 
her, of perfect temper and consummate vanity, pretty 
in every act and movement and word, but never for an 
instant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband ae 
he kisses her for the first time that he is crushing her 
bonnet, yet, as she says herself, capable of any sacrifice 
for him if he will live her life, she is a wonderful little 
figure, reminding us, distantly perhaps, but still remind- 
ing us, of Blanche Amory in ‘ Pendennis.’ "—Spectator. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 


Author of “The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 

A SISTER'S STORY (Le Recit d'une 
Seur). By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





In Two Vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE 
TUDORS. 

By H. R. Fox Bourne, author of “ English Merchants.” 

“Mr. Fox Bourne, already favourably known by his 
‘Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,’ and ‘ English Merchants,’ 
has now written two entertaining volumes which 
chronicle the glorious achievements and daring genius 
of the sailors of the sixteenth century. The defeat of 
the ‘Invincible Armada,’ which has been so often 
Telated, is here described at length; and this descrip- 
tion acquires a fresh interest from the skilful use made 
by Mr. Bourne, of the letters and speeches of the chief 
actors in that heroic combat.”—E.raminer. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





In One Volume, demy 8vo, price 18s. 


GACRED ARCH ZOLOGY ; a Popular 
Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Art and Institutions, 
from Primitive to Modern Times. Comprising Archi- 
tecture, Vestments, Furniture Arrangement, Offices, 
Customs, Ritual Symbolism, Ceremonial Traditions, 
Religious Orders, &c., of the Church Catholic in all 

es. By MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, B.D. Oxon., 
F.S.A.. Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester 
Cathedral. 


L. REEVE and Co., 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 
_—_—_——— 





Small 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
HE FORMATION of TENSES in the 
: GREEK VERB. By C. S. JErRaM, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxon. 
RIViNGToNs: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


Messrs. BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO. propose to issue, under the above heading, a series of Handy- 
Volumes which shall be at once various, valuavle, and —-— size & most convenient one, their 
typography of the very best, and their price extremely low. ey will entertain the reader with poetry as well 
as with prose; now with fiction, then with fact; here with narration, there with inquiry; in some cases with the 
works of living authors, in others with the works of those long since dead. It is hoped that they will prove to 
be either amusing or instructive, sometimes curious, often valuable, always handy. 


Each Volume will, as a rule, form a work complete in itself. Price 2s 6d. 
The Handy-Volume Series will commence with 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS. Price ele. 
To be followed by 
SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS, &c. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The general character of the Books in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY is 
well known to all readers of the Best Modern Literature. From its commencement great care 
has been taken to render the Library in every way worthy of cordial and general support. 
While the preference has always been given to Works of the highest interest and merit, care 
has been taken that every department of Literature should be adequately represented, and 
Books of every shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest have been freely added. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOKS CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
REVISED LISTS for MAY, containing a very large and varied Selection of the Best Recent Booka, in circula- 
tion and on sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
City Orrice, 4 King sTRERt, CHEAPSIDE. 








Next week, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 352, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF INDIAN POLICY. 


By MAJOR EVANS BELL. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 
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SECOND EDITION on Monday. 


TENNYSON’S “ LUCRETIUS” 


Occupies Nine Pages of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
Price One Shilling. Now ready. 


auiitho verso isos lofty as the thought—the, manner and the matter aro one in | THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS Way 
THROUGH THE WORLD, 


ever written—with breaks of exquisite sweetness and smoothness—like shady, 
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NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKs. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d each, 
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-quiet little spaces in a full-flowing river.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY for MAY. 


The HERMITS. Part Il. By Professor Kinestey. Illustrated. 


Price 1s, 


“The Hermits” will be completed in June, and form Vol. IL of the Sunday 


Library. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA. By 
Saas © Baker. Third Edition, With Portraits, Maps, a oy ee 


GLOBE EDITION of BURNS. The Complete 


WORKS, Edited by ALEXANDER SMITH. With Glossarial Index and Bio- 
graphical Memoir. Royal fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [Next week. 


NEW POEMS. By Marrnew ArRwNo-p. 


Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


REMAINS of Mrs. RICHARD TRENCH. Edited 


by the Archbishop of DuBLIN. Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6s. 
(This day. 


Second 
[Next week. 


EPIPHANY, LENT, anil EASTER. Expository 


Sermons. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Third Edition. Crown 
8yo, 108 6d, [Next week. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By the Rev. Sir F. 


A, GORE OUSELBY, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music at Oxford. 4to, cloth, 10s, 
[This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by MACMILLAN and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University. 





The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ready this day. 
This day is published, No. X., for MAY, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 





NOTICE.—This day is published. 

The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublisued Sources. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. Svo, 36s, 

“CON AMORE;” or, Critical Chapters. By Justin 
McCartTHY, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &, 1 vol. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
Mr. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 

The ROCK AHEAD: a NewNovel. By Edmund Yates, 

Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. (Vow ready. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 

BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c., is ready this 
day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 8 vols. 

NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL. 

The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 

RvsssLL, LL.D., of the Times. 3 vols. SECOND EDITION. {This day. 


FROM THE TIMES. 

“The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual degree. 
We can remember few stories so rich in incident and adventure, or so full of change 
and variety, as that which Doctor Brady relates of himself and his acquaintance...... 
It is not a novel of the ordinary type, but it is everywhere full of interest of the 
purest kind, and we know of few recent books which we could recommend with 
greater confidence to the general reader.” 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “SABINA,” &c. 
SORROW on the SEA. By Lady Wood, Author of 
“Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


MARTYRS to FASHION. A Novel. By Joseph Verey. 
In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PeNDER CupDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE ? A New Novel. By William Black. 
3 vols. (Vow ready. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs, HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three Hundred a Year.” 

3 vols, [Ready this day. 

CHEAP EDITION of 

BLACK SHEEP. By Edmund Yates. In1vol., price 6s. 

(Now ready. 

NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s, the CHEAP EDITION of 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of 


“Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
NOTICE.—In a few days will be published, price 2s, a NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION of 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone,” ‘ Brakespeare,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine stroet, Strand. 


Vol. L, with 9 Illustrations. To which is now prefixed 


A SHABBY GENTEEL §TORY 


Satu, ELpgR, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, fcap. 8vo, price 5s each, 
Now ready, Vol. III. 


KING VICTOR & KING CHARLES—DRAMATIC 
LYRICS—THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES, 


Sm1TH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





—____ 
Now ready, with 4 lustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STONE EDGE. 


REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
Situ, ELpsR, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





—__ 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ COUSIN STELLA,” &e. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. 8. C. JENKIN, Author of “ Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” &, 
SmiTH, ELpgER, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





Now ready, demy 8vo. 


MEDUSA AND OTHER STORIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WEEK in a FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE.” 
SmitH, ELpER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Ready this day, the FIFTH EDITION, in 2 vols, 8vo, 2,166 pp., in cloth, pricests, 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


Greatly improved, thoroughly revised, including, among other Additions, the 
adoption and incorporation in the Text of the 


NEW NOMENCLATURE of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS of 
LONDON, 


With a Steel Plate, a Map, and One Hundred and Thirty Woodcuts. 
By WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D. Edin. 
N.B.—To secure Copies of the First Issue orders should be given at once, 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co,, 10 Stationers’ Hall court. 





NEW NUMBER of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 
Now ready, No. XXL, in 8vo, with 3 Woodcuts, price 1s 64. 
rMHE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by A.T. 
MALKIN, Esq. (To be continued Quarterly.) 
CONTENTS OF No. XXL, May, 1868. 
TRAVELLING in NORWAY. By John RB. Campbell. 1868. (With 3 Woodents) 
LOST on the STRAHLECK. By Stafford F. Still and Egerton W. Ruck. 
NEW EXPEDITIONS and TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES in 1867. 
NOTES and QUERIES. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 8vo, with 12 Charts and Diagrams, price 14s, cloth. 


\ TREATISE on the ACTION of VIS INERTLZ in the 
i OCEAN; with Remarks on the Abstract Nature of the Forces of Vis Inertiz 
and Gravitation, and a New Theory of the Tides. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON 
JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW, CHEAPER, and IMPROVED EDITION: DEDICATED to FMHRE 
the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
In 1 vol, 8vo, with Portrait, price 8s. 


MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieutenant-General Sit 
iP SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B., &. Edited by Major-General PF 
WHITTINGHAM, C.B. 

“One of England's bravest soldiers.”—John Bul!, 

“ A valuable study for young soldiers."—Morning Post. 

“One of those men whose lives ought to be written.........His career is specially 
interesting." —/al! Mall Gazette. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Oo,, Paternoster row. 


— 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
N ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of 
1 Psychology and Ethies. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logic inthe 
University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of London. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


N ANCHESTER NEW TOWN HALL.—The BU ILDEB 

of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 5d) contains :—Fine View of the Town -" 
about to be erected in Manchester, with Plan of the Main Floor; also, Repo 
of the Art Union of London Meeting, with Correct List of Prizehoidors, 
various Essays.—1 York street, W.C., aud all Newsmen. 
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WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
A MEMOIR OF BARON BUNSEN, 


LATE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY AND ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY OF THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA AT THE BRITISH COURT. 
EXTRACTED FROM FAMILY SOURCES BY HIS WIDOW, BARONESS BUNSEN. 
, its, taken st different periods of the Baron's life, and ed on Steel; Fi ings, ineludi ; 
ih Two Portes, Awe O* “Bight Landscape Ulnstrations, printed in Curemolithograghy, 2 vola, Ova, poise 430 St 7 Wells an 


“ The English public will welcome with extreme interest this biography of a great and good man, who had perhaps as many friends in this 
country as in the land to which he owed his birth. Bunsen’s theological learning and extensiy scholarship have given him a world-wide reputa- 
tion; his action as a diplomatist will for ever associate his name with the history of the period; but the chief interest of his life, and of this 
memoir, will be found in his personal character.”—Daily News. 


TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA & the GALLA COUNTRY 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A MISSION TO RAS ALI IN 1848. 
FROM THE MSS. OF THE LATE WALTER CHICHELE PLOWDEN, HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSUL IN ABYSSINIA. 
Edited by his Brother, TREVOR CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 
With Two Maps, 8vo, price 18s. 

“The book is compiled from the manuscripts of the late unfortunate Consul Plowden, by his brother, Mr. Trovor Chichele Plowden. The 
contents are almost entirely new, and among them are to be found the fullest accounts, not only of the character of the country into which Sir 
Robert Napier has so victoriously marched, but also of the people, especially of King Theodore, who has just died at Magdala. The narrative is 
extremely interesting. It shows Mr. Plowden to have been a close observer, and, moreover, an able narrator. The volume is illustrated by 
capital maps, and altogether forms probably the best and most trustworthy account of Abyssinia that has ever yet been published.” —Jforning Star. 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Administration in India. 


By GEORGE CHESNEY, Accountant-General to the Government of India, Public Works’ Department, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
1 yol. 8vo, with a Map of India. [Jn a few days. 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding of Pondichery 


in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. MALLESON, Bengal Staff Corps, sometime in Political Charge of the Princes 
of Mysore and the King of Oudh. With Two Maps. 8vo, price 16s. 
“Briefly but emphatically it may be said that what Colonel Malleson has here done he has done right well." —Fortnightly Review. 


MEMOIRS of the EARLS of GRANARD. By Admiral the Hon. John 


FORBES. Edited by GEORGE ARTHUR HASTINGS, EARL of GRANARD, K.P. 8vo, price 10s. 


The CHURCH and the WORLD: a Third Series of Essays on Questions 


of the Day. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by tho Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


*,* The Contributors to this Series will combine writers in tho First Series with other Authors. Amongst the ions of the Day which will be discussed in the 
forthcoming volume, may be mentipned: The Report of the Ritual Commission—Inyocation of Saints—The Divorce Court—An Order of Preachers—Retreats—Immoral 
Literature—Schools of Thought—Prayers for the Dead—Church Politics—The Natal Scandal—and various Essays on Church Art, Church Music, Education of Girls, and 
some other Theological and Social Questions. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 


Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late 


Archbishop of Dublin. By E. JANE WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions; complete in 1 vol., uniform with 
Gleig’s “ Life of Wellington,”” Marshman’s ‘“ Memoirs of Havelock,” and Sir James Stephen's “ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography.” Orown 
8vo, with Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich Ewald, Professor of the Univer- 


sity of Géttingen. Transiated from the German. Edited, with a Proface, by Russet Martineau, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchester 
New College, London. Second Edition, in 2 vols., revised and continued to the time of Samuel; corresponding to the First and Second 
Volumes of the Original Work, 2 vols. 8vo. [In May. 

*," The Continuation, comprising the period from the Death of Moses, will at the same time be published as a Second Volume, for the Purchasers 
of the First Edition of the First Volume. 


FARADY as a DISCOVERER. By Jonny Tynpatt, | A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 and 
LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. 182, with Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 1867. ay Pemeeenan Cox, — Bertaterettaw, Author of “ Ancient Parlia- 
mentary Elections,” &c. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
The LIFE of SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the THE SILVER STORE Collected fro M di 1 
Rev. Jonn M: Mini i cone ee aca S . m Medizva 
tg yt cay luc cena Christian, and Jewish Minos. By 8. BARinc-Gourn, M.A, Author of 


Jurious of the e md Jrown 8vo, ‘ 
The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDI-| 0 Comm Bt Brion ee 


NAVIA. Containing a Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of ‘ neonate of the North of Europe during the Stone Age. An OLD STORY, and other Poems. By ELIzaBETH 


By Sven NiLsson. Third Edition, with an Introduction by Sir JoHN LUBBOOK, D. Cross. Second Edition, Feap 8vo, 38 6d. 


at. F.RS. 16 Plates, comprising 270 Figures of Remains, and 3 Woodcuts. | «Those poems, short as most of them are, have a clear lyrical ring about them 
) Price 18s, which makes us believe that the authoress may hereafter turn out to be one of the 


AFTER LI FE a Sequel to “The Journal of a Home se select circle of women who haye won and deserved the bay."—Saturday 
Life.” By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


“Remarkable, like all th thor’ itings, for the sound common sense that 
pervades every can al ‘for the spirit of pansies but enobetrusive piety that s O C R A T E S and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 














breathes throughout the story. In these days of sensational novels, it is more Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, with the Author's approval, 
refreshing to meet with a tale the interest of which is sustained, the circum- by the Rev. OswaLp J. Re1cHg., B.C.L. and M.A., Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon 
Stances natural, and the moral good.”"—John Bull, College. Crown 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of 


OTHER SCIENCES. By HENRY WATTS, B.A., Editor of “The Journal of the Chemical Society ;” assisted by Eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists. The Work complete in 5 vols., 8vo, price £7 3s, cloth; or separately, Vols. I. and IIL., price 31s 6d each; Vol. IL, 
price 26s; Vol. IV., price 24s; and Vol. V., price 30s, cloth. 
“We can only renew, with abundant confirmation, the praise with which we welcomed the earlier portions of this important and valuable dictionary. It is a truly 
magnificent work, almost German in the cyclopedic comprehensiveness of its science, and thoroughly English in its practical usefulness. The accomplished editor has 
received the assistance of about twenty of the best chemists in the kingdom, and has produced a work which is without example in our scientific literature." —Daily News. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM: the 
Origin and Gradual Development of the Dress of 
the Holy Ministry in the Christian Church, as 
Evidenced hy Monuments both of Literature and of 
Art, from the Apostolic Age to the Present Time. 
By the Rev. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, M.A., F.S.A. 
(sometime Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Eton), Select Preacher in the 
University, and Preacher, by licence from the 
Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. Royal 8vo, 38s, 


The MYSTERIES of MOUNT 
CALVARY. By ANTONIO DE GUEVARA. Being 
the First Volume of the Ascetic Library, a Series of 
Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional 
Reading from Catholic Sources, Edited by the 
Rev, Onby SHIPLey, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK 
and SUFFERING, in Connection with the Service 
for the VISITATION of the SICK. Selected from 
various Authors. Edited by the Rev. F. V. Fos- 
BERRY, M.A., Vicar of St. Giles's, Reading. New 
and Cheaper E:jition. Small Syo, 3s 6d. 


The PRAYER-BOOKINTERLEAVED 
With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory 
Notes arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M. 
CAMPION, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's Cel- 
lege, and W. J. BeEamont, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Ety. Third Edition, small 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BEATITUDES of OUR BLESSED 
LORD. Considered in Eight Practical Discourses. 
By the Rey. JoHN PEAT, M.A., of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Vicar of East Grinsted, Sussex. 
Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. By S. Bartna-Gounp, M.A., Author of 
“ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” &. With Illustra- 
tions, First Series, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s 64; Second Series, crown 8vo, 9s 6d, 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theo- 
logical Commentary on the Devotional System of 
the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
Henry Bivnt, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ House- 
hold Theology,” &., &. Third Edition, pp. 760, 
with Three Plates, Imperial 8vo, 36s, Large paper 
Edition, royal 4to, with large margin for Notes, £338: 


FLOWERS and FESTIVALS; or, 
Directions for the Floral Decorations of Churches. 
With coloured Illustrations. By W. A, BARRETT, 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, late Clerk of Magdalen 
College, and Commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Small 8yo, 5s. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR 
EVER: a Poem in Twelve Books. By EDWARD 
HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


The ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES: with 
English Notes. By R. C. JebB, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Forming the First Part of “ Catena Classicorum.” 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


The ACHARNIANS and _ the 
KNIGHTS of ARISTOPHANES: With English 
Notes. By W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer of 
Queen's College. Being the Second Part of “ Catena 
Classicorum.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. 
With Notes and Introduction by G. A. Srcox, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Being the Third Part of “ Catena Classi- 
corum.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The AJAX of SOPHOCLES: with Eng- 
lish Notes. By R. C. JeBB, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Being the Fourth Part of “Catena Classicorum.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








DEAN ALFORD ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT: with a 
Critically revised Text; a Digest of Various 
Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Copious 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
By Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In 
Four vols. 8vo, £5 2s. 

Separately— 
Vol. 1. The FOUR GOSPELS. Sixth Edition. 28s. 
[Jn the press. 
Vol. 2, ACTS to Il. CORINTHIANS. Fifth Edition. 
24s. 
Vol. 3. GALATIANS to PHILEMON. Fourth 

Edition. 18s. 

Vol. 4, Part L HEBREWS to ST. PETER. Third 

Edition. 18s, 

Vol. 4, Part IL—ST. JOHN to REVELATION. 

Third Edition. 14s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT for ENG- 
LISH READERS: containing the Authorized 
Version, with a revised English Text, Marginal 
References, and a Critical and Explanatory Com- 
mentary. By the same Editor. Now complete in 
Two Vols., or Four Parts, 8vo, price £2 lis 6d. 

Separately— 
Vol. 1, Part L—The THREE FIRST GOSPELS, with 
aMap. Second Edition. 12s. 
Vol. 1, Part IL—ST. JOHN andthe ACTS. 10s 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part 1—The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, with 

a Map. 16s. 

Vol. 2, Part IL—HEBREWS to REVELATION. lés. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT with 
ENGLISH NOTES, intended for the Upper Forms 
of Schools and for Passmen at the Universities. 
Abridged from the larger work of the Dean of 
Canterbury. In one volume crown 8vo. 

(Jn the press, 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 


WORKS BY THE DEAN OF 
NORWICH. 


FAREWELL COUNSELS of a PAS- 
TOR to h’s FLOCK, on Topics of the Day. Nine 
Sermons preached a# St. John's, Paddington. By 
Epwarp Meyrick GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Nor- 
wich. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 4s. 


By the same Author. 

The ACTS of the DEACONS: being a 
Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the 
Notices of St. Stephen and St. Philip the Evange- 
list contained in the Acts of the Apostles. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo, 6s, 


THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELI- 
GION: being a Treatise on the Christian Life in 
its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. 
New Edition. Small 8vo, 6s 6d, 

LIBRARY or PRESENTATION EDITION, in 2 
vols. small 8vo, 10s 6d, 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the DEVO- 
TIONAL STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The IDLE WORD: Short Religious 
Essays upon the Gift of Speech, and its Employ- 
ment in Conversation. Fifth Edition. Small 8yo, 
3s, 


The OFFICE of the HOLY COM- 
MUNION in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. A 
Series of Lectures delivered in the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, Paddington. Fourth Edition, 
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